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Maps are always interesting; and you will find the big 


map that covers one side of a all in our central labora- 
tories doubly interesting. [ts our “Map of the Wheat.” 

In the Spring, an army of colored pins start to mareh 
across the map. Soon the whole map is a riot of colored 
pins—blue, sreen, red, yellow, pink, white, black. And 
every pin tells us something important about the 
wheat that is growing in that particular section of 
the country. 

This “Map of the Wheat” represents the care and ef- 
forts of many people. It starts with our field workers 
who are covering the wheat country from ‘Texas to the 
Canadian border, sending us in sample after sample of 


the wheat as it is harvested. 

















Producing 54,000 Cut. Dat . 























17 Great Mills 





Scores of scientists and technicians in our principal 
laboratories carefully analyze these hundreds of wheat 
samples; and the results are recorded on the map by 
the careful placing of those colored pins. 

Soon our buyers all over the country begin to make 
their purchases based on the information recorded on 
the map. They are able to buy not only the choicest 
wheat, but wheat with the exact qualities needed to 
produce the great flours for which International 
Milling Company is famous. 

This is a further step in maintaining the quality cons 
trol of International “Bakery-Proved” Flours. This 
quality control has just one purpose—to make your 


loaf the best in your market, 
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An ornamental shrub, grown centuries 
ago as decoration around ancient monas- 
teries, today is the ‘“‘breeding ground” 
for new and more virulent races of stem 
rusts, which attack and destroy the 
wheat crop. Unless the shrub is eradi- 
cated, the spores of stem rust will rise 
annually to kill the crops of northwest- 
ern America’s wheat farmers. 


The shrub is the common barberry 
and is a native of southeastern Europe 
and Asia. Spread throughout Europe by 
traveling monks during the Middle Ages, 
it was brought to America by early col- 
onists who grew it in hedges, extracted 
yellow dye from its bark, and often made 
jams and jellies from its berries. 


These pioneer settlers soon discovered 
that wheat growing near barberry 
bushes was frequently thick with fun- 
gus. But the connection between the 
barberry and heavy rust damage was 
not found until 1865 when a German 
Plant Scientist, DeBary, showed how the 
bush helped stem rust fungus to live. 


Twenty-four quadrillion per bush! 


Early Plant Scientists found three 
stages through which rust fungus passes 
in northern United States. In late sum- 
mer, the black fungus forms on rusted 
grains or grasses. Overwintering in stub- 
ble, the fungus forms into tiny red spores 
on barberry leaves in early spring. 


, These spores then form cluster cups. 
Spores, shot explosively from the cups, 
fall on susceptible grains. 


This cluster-cup stage, DeBary proved, 
ro develop only on the common bar- 


Try. 


Plant Scientists found the damage po- 
tential in a single bush both huge and 


frightening. A barberry bush, six feet 
high, may have as many as 70,000,000,- 
000 rust spores! Each of these could de- 
velop 350,000 summer spores. This means 
that one large bush has a potential fun- 
gus crop of 24% quadrillion fertile stem 
rust spores which easily could be spread 
to neighboring wheat plants. 


But the barberry offered still another 
threat. Evidence was found proving that 
the sexual stage of rust occurred only on 
the barberry. It was here, on the bush, 
that new races of the plague originated. 


**Death to all barberry bushes’’ 


One variety of wheat, resistant to stem 
rust when it was distributed in 1926, has 
in recent years been almost abandoned 
because a new race of spores developed, 
attacked this resistant type and de- 
stroyed it. 


In charting the development of new 
spore races, Plant Scientists discovered 
that certain races increase more rapidly 
than others. A race representing but a 
small fraction of one per cent of total 
‘‘rust population’’ may make up a large 
percentage of the total in a few years. 


The only answer to the threat lies in 
the battle cry voiced by Plant Scientists 
working on barberry eradication: “‘Death 
to all barberry bushes!” 


Eradication campaign is on 


Instigated by the Plant Scientists, de- 
manded by the farmers, empowered by 
the government, and carried out by all 
three groups working together, the bar- 
berry eradication program has moved 
swiftly. , 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Division of Plant Disease 





| This documentation is one of a series now being repeated. Bound repri 


nts of the entire series may be 








rooting the wheat destroyer’s ornamental hideout 


Control sent out field workers from head- 
quarters established in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. All farm organizations have 
been enlisted, and, under the guidance of 
the Plant Scientists, the all-out fight is 
being carried on nationally, as well as in 
the Northwest. 





Close-up of stem rust formed on the leaves 
of a barberry bush. Note identifying 
characteristics of barberry: saw-toothed 
leaves, berries growing in clusters, and 
thorny spikes protruding just below leaves. 





Since eradication started on a national 
scale, more than 340,000,000 barberry 
bushes have been destroyed. But, Plant 
Scientists warn, the battle is far from 
won. Every individual farmer, they say, 
must aid the program, and they suggest 
two simple methods for killing barberry 


How farmers may help 


A bush one foot in diameter will be 
killed if about 10 pounds of crushed 
salt, or one gallon of kerosene, is ap- 
plied to the crown. (The salt-killing 
method is shown in the large photo- 
graph above.) 

If the bush is growing near vegetation 
which would also be killed by this appli- 
cation, the bush must be dug out very 
carefully so that no roots remain. Seed- 
lings may start from the tiniest bit of 
root that is overlooked, Plant Scientists 
warn. 

The importance of barberry eradica- 
tion cannot be overemphasized. Every 
farmer, miller, baker and homemaker of 
America owes thanks to those who are 
carrying on the fight against this wide- 
spread, deeply-rooted menace. 

To the Plant Scientists—agronomists 
and pathologists of the nation’s agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
to the Rust Prevention Association— 
Pillsbury wishes to extend congratula- 
tions for the work that has been done. 
To this document the company ap- 
pends its wish for continued success. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





obtained by writing to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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THORO-BREAD 
Me tifet flout 


VERY customer is precious. Any woman 

who buys the flour you distribute is worth 
handling with care. That’s the way we feel about 
the housewives who buy THORO-BREAD. ... 
they are precious to us and we want to treat 
them accordingly. That’s what makes THORO- 
BREAD such a good flour for the distributor. 
When we sell THORO-BREAD, we are not 
thinking of a sale made today but of a permanent 
friendship built for THORO-BREAD among 


more of America’s homemakers. 





A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 
























































domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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K ING MIDAS means Quality 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota 


SSS55555_ 
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THE LOW COST 
PACKAGE with the 


Flour in Deltaseal Bags stays mill-pure. For this 
rich-looking, modern package protects against 
sifting and contamination . . . guards the qual- 
ity of your flour right into the home. Because 
all of the sides are flat, Deltaseal Bags stack 
compactly...no wasted space in storage or 
transit. Furthermore, with your brand printed 
in a colorful, eye-catching design, Deltaseal 
Bags make attractive, sales-building displays. 


Ask your Bemis representative about the 
economy of Deltaseal Bags and the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore + Boise « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte - Chicago BA 


Denver « Detroit + East Pepperell *« Houston « Indianapolis * Omaha 

Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas Cify » Los Angeles « Louisville « Mobile 

Memphis « Minneapolis « New Orleans *« New York City « Norfolk 

Oklahoma City + Orlando « Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh + St. Louis 

St. Helens, Ore. « Salina + Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle 
Wichita « Wilmington, Calif 


Available in 5-lb., 10-lb. and 25-lb. sizes. Also in smaller sizes down to 2 Ibs — 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


Ginst Assistant 


KELLY’S FAMOUS can be the first assistant to any flour distributor in 
building a larger business. The extra quality in KELLY’S FAMOUS makes 
) friends rapidly among housewives, many thousands of whom regard the 


KELLY’S FAMOUS shield as an assurance of fine baking. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,00) Sacks HOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Y ES, producing top quality flour is a painstaking job. There can 
be nothing slipshod about it. 


You can’t see the expert care with which TowN Crier wheat buy- 
ers select the choice lots of golden grain, nor the skill and endless 
watchfulness with which these wheats are milled. 


But you can see and appreciate the results of this attention to de- 
tail... the fine baking performance that TowN Crier always offers. 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 

















FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


o 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 23 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 











PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 


R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 








MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 



























GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 





PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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St. Louis is second largest railroad center .. . 42 tracks into Union Station 


ST. LOUIS! 


So Transportation Center 


@ St. Louis is served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads! 


21 trunk lines —118,501 miles of railroad — 47% % of total miles of 
railroads in the United States! 


Direct through service to most points! 
@ Combine this with Valier’s service! 


@ All the flours you use, in one car, in any assortment! 


SWITCH TO ST. LOUIS—TO VALIER’S—TODAY 


a) +, VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
¢ sil rh St oueg (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 






ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


V-10 
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If your flour sales are lagging, investi- 
gate ISMERTA. You'll find the 
ISMERTA merchandising program like 
a spring tonic for your flour department. 


It’s smart to put your merchandising 
efforts behind a really superior flour 
to build a business firmly based on con- 
sumer preference. 


ISMERTA is that kind of flour. Every 
resource and skill is concentrated 
on building ISMERTA to a single 
standard of top-notch baking 

quality. 


THE [SMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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Winter Wheat Possibilities Shrink 





Weather Break-Up 
Brings Heavy Rains 
to European Crops 


LONDON—A break up in the 
weather has resulted in heavy rain 
and western European growers have 
welcomed the increased moisture in 
spite of the accompanying gales. No 
damage has been reported to either 
winter or spring crops and the latter 
are now showing above ground in 
many places. Reports of heavy night 
frosts still come to hand but they are 
not serious enough to warrant great 
anxiety. 

An official British government re- 
por’ states that conditions are wholly 
favorable to agriculture and good 
prozress has been made with field 
operations. Winter wheat looks well 
generally and is a promising crop 
although frosts have caused a check 
to crowth and a loss of color in some 
dis‘ricts. Rye also looks healthy and 
promising. Excellent progress has 
been made with spring sowings un- 
der favorable conditions and plant- 
ing is well forward for the time of 
the year. Early sowings appear to 
have germinated well, but in many 
areas the soil lacked moisture and 
the present spell of rain should be 
ber eficial. 

Cold, wet weather has also been 
experienced in France, but reports 
are still favorable. There appears 
to have been some holdup in spring 
sowings, but it is expected that the 
leeway will be made up when better 
weather is experienced. Germany still 
requires higher temperatures and al- 
though there has been some rain it 
has been insufficient for requirements. 

Rain came at the right time to 
benefit the Italian crop. Temperatures 
in Spain have risen but little rain has 
fallen. 

Russia and Bulgaria have both ex- 
perienced a return to wintry weath- 
er and some snow has fallen. Prog- 
ress in spring sowing has not been 


maintained, farmers preferring to 
wait for more settled conditions. 
Night frosts are causing some anxiety. 

Spring sowing has also been held 
back in Scandinavia due to cold con- 
ditions and rain. 

Generally speaking, all European 
reports still forecast a good outturn 
this year, though unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in May could change the pic- 
ture completely. 





PRIVATE ESTIMATES LOWER 
KANSAS TO 125 MILLION BU. 


Inadequate Rain and Crusty Top-Soil Impose Severe 
Handicaps on Poorly Established Plants—Many Fields 
Thinly Stooled—Quick Rains Held Necessary 





Dr. D. A. FitzGerald Named 
to Top Food Position in ECA 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald has been appointed by Paul G. 
Hoffman, administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, to 
fill the important food post in the 
ECA cabinet. Dr. FitzGerald, for- 
merly secretary general of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Commit- 
tee, recently was named director of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The appointment of Dr. FitzGerald 
came as no surprise to grain, milling 
and feed industry people as he has 
been the foremost government author- 
ity in the international food field 
during the recent world cereal crisis. 

Meanwhile, policy decisions are be- 
ing made slowly at ECA as the staff 
is being assembled, Mr. Hoffman told 
the press here this week. The recov- 
ery program administrator com- 
mented on the warnings in the ECA 
law which will require maximum use 
of private trade in procuring domes- 
tic commodities and supplies. 

He also revealed that restraints 
would be placed on foreign govern- 
ments so that the impact of their 
procurement would not inflate the 
U.S. domestic price level. He called 
attention to the use of price criteria 





European Crop Conditions 
Far Better than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — Crop conditions 
in early April over most of the Euro- 
pean area are satisfactory and far 
better than at this time a year ago, 
when heavy damage from winter kill 
had become apparent, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said April 15 
in its second monthly report on Euro- 
pean crop prospects. 

The report, prepared by the depart- 
ment’s Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, said most European field 
crops were not affected by the se- 
vere frost that occurred around the 
middle of February, but the freezing 
temperatures caused some damage to 
fruit prospects in many countries. 

Crop developments on the whole 
have continued favorable through 
March and early April, and it is still 
expected that 1948 harvest of bread 
grains (wheat and rye) in Europe, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, will be well 
above the short crop of 86 million long 
tons in 1947. Barring adverse weath- 





er developments, the harvest could 
even exceed the 1946 production of 
these grains, amounting to 90 million 
long tons. However, this would still 
be considerably below the 1935-39 
average output of 117 million long 
tons. 

Europe generally experienced a 
mild winter, with abundant early pre- 
cipitation so that, even though rain- 
fall in February and March has been 
considerably below normal in some 
countries, basic soil moisture condi- 
tions are still described as favorable. 
Only in Spain, Portugal, Greece and 
Rumania do reports indicate that 
more rain is needed. In fact, Rumania 
is the only country which in recent 
reports expressed concern over the 
soil moisture situation. 

Following are comments for indi- 
vidual countries: 

United Kingdom: March rainfall 
was light and rain is needed. Winter 

(Continued! on page 44) 


in granting export licenses by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and 
said that he expected this policy 
would be continued. 

One of his aides, Richard Bissell, 
sketched a rough outline of present 
ECA policy in regard to procurement. 
After cooperating nations have signed 
letters of intent to cooperate under 
the provisions of the law they will be 
given authority to make direct pur- 
chases in some instances. Funds will 
be provided for them to make pay- 
ments or letters of credit will be giv- 
en to commercial banks, and after 
procurement has been arranged, pay- 
ments will be made by the. bank for 
the account of the buying nation. 

In commenting on government 
procurement, Mr. Bissell stated that 
it was the intention of ECA to nar- 
row the area of government procure- 
ment as much as possible. The army 
would buy for the occupation zones 
and Austria, he announced, and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. would con- 
tinue to handle some of the food pur- 
chases. 

Mr. Bissell stated that there has 
been no arrangement for the use of 
U.S. funds by the U.K. to buy Cana- 
dian wheat, but he added that there 
was nothing in the law which would 
bar such a program. 

ECA programs would be put on a 
quarterly basis, and public announce- 
ment would be made in advance of 
each quarter, he said. 

While these general policy direc- 
tions indicate that ECA will observe 
the legal admonitions in regard to 
private procurement, the exact appli- 
cation of this policy in regard to ag- 
ricultural commodities remains to be 
determined and probably will not be 
worked out for several weeks. In the 
meantime, aid programs continue 
through the use of supplies which 
have previously been obtained by 
CCC, Mr. Bissell said that since tak- 
ing over the recovery job, approxi- 
mately $37 million worth of supplies 
have been approved for overseas 
shipment. 

Dr. FitzGerald will continue as di- 
rector of the OFAR at USDA, and it 
is expected that he will draw on that 
staff for the work connected with the 
ECA food post. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN OATS FOR EXPORT 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian oats the week of April 15 
totaled almost 400,000 bu. All of this 
was worked by Canadian mills and 
will presumably be shipped in the 
form of rolled oats and oatmeal to 
European destinations. 








Possibilities of favorable yields by 
the 1948 winter wheat crop decrease 
with each succeeding report received 
from the Southwest. The April 1 gov- 
ernment estimate for Kansas pre- 
dicted a total crop of 159 million 
bushels. The following week, H. L. 
Robinson, president, Kansas Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, estimated a crop 
of 155 million bushels. Early last 
week A. W. Erickson, private crop 
reporter, lowered the estimate to 143 
million bushels, and most recent re- 
ports from trade authorities who re- 
turned from inspection trips last 
week reduced the estimates to as low 
as 125 million bushels. 


More Rain Holds 
Only Hope 


Hope for better yields than this 
can come only ,from more favorable 
weather hereafter. Rainfall is need- 
ed generally, and particularly in cen- 
tral Kansas, which has had almost 
no precipitation this month. Devel- 
opment of the wheat plant is much 
behind normal in nearly all sections. 

Wheat made good growth in north- 
ern Texas Panhandle counties, but 
rains are needed in all localities. 
Serious effects of drouth were ap- 
pearing in sections of the high and 
low plains regions and some fields 
have even been grazed off to salvage 
part of the crop. The outlook for 
Nebraska wheat is fair except for 
the south central region, where dry 
top-soil and windy weather have 
necessitated considerable abandon- 
ment. Wheat has generally made 
good growth in Oklahoma, but rains 
are needed to replenish surface 
moisture. 


Crusty Top-Soil 
a Handicap 


Development of Kansas plants is 
being seriously hampered by hard, 
crusty top soil and the lack of rain, 
Dr. H. H. Laude, professor of farm 
crops, Kansas State College, said in 
Manhattan, April 17. A deficiency of 
moisture between July and Dec. 1 
in Kansas resulted in an unusually 
late appearance of this year’s win- 

(Continued on page 44) 


OKLAHOMA CROPS NEED 
RAIN QUICKLY 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Wheat made 
good progress the past week despite 
high winds and warm weather which 
seriously depleted moisture supplies. 
There was considerable soil blowing 
in the dry northwestern portion of 
the state, and the entire state is in 
need of rain. Approximately 50% of 
the corn acreage has been planted 
and seeding of the remaining fields is 
now the major farm activity. Mois- 
ture is needed to assure proper ger- 
mination and growth. 
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CHICAGO—Eight members of the 
Millers National Federation new 
board of directors are not at present 
on the directorate, although two of 





John L. Locke 





C. M. Hardenbergh 





Howard W. Files 
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Eight New Directors Elected 
by Millers National Federation 


the new members previously have 
served on the board. 

The following new directors were 
chosen in the recently completed mail 
election: C. M. Hardenbergh, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; V. C. Hathaway, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; C. N. Hiebert, Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.; Ralph 
C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas; Moritz Milburn, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle; Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and C. A. Quarn- 
berg, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid 
City, S.D. 

Mr. Hardenbergh and Mr. Sowden, 
while not now on the board of 
directors, previously have served as 
board members. 

Also new to the board is John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, whose election as MNF pres- 
ident and chairman of the board of 
directors was announced previously. 
He succeeds W. P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, who will 
complete his second term as president 
at the time of the MNF convention 
May 10-12. Mr, Bomar automatical- 
ly remains as a director for the next 
two years. 





C. A. Quarnberg 











Following is the roster of MNF 
directors: 

Directors-at-Large: Mr. Bomar; J. 
C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City; Mr. Har- 
denbergh; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

District 1. L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; J. S. 
Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio; Mr. Hathaway, I. E. Woodard, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

District 2. Julius E. Lentz, Mauser 
Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa.; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
N.Y.; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. W. Ward, 
William Hamilton & Son, Inc., Cale- 
donia, N.Y. , 

District 8. M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; Charles 
B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 

District 4. Frank A. Tucker, J. Al- 
len Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co. 

District 5. Lee Bowman, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.; 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Il. 

District 6. Leslie A. Ford, Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co.; C. Binkley, 
Smith, Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co., 
Fort Worth. 

District 7. R. S. Dickinson, Nebras- 
ka Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; 
Mr. Hiebert; Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; L. S. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; Mr. 
Sowden; John J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 

District 8. Edward O. Boyer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco; Fred 
W. Lake, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver. 

District 9. E. H. Leonard, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Mr. Milburn. 

District 10. A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.; 
Mr. Files; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis; Mr. Quarnberg; Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

The annual meeting of the board 
of directors will take place at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel at 10 a.m., 
May 10. The board will transact rou- 
tine federation business and various 
policy matters which require atten- 
tion. 
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R. S. Trigg Named 
to Succeed 
Jesse P. Gilmer 


WASHINGTON — Jesse P. Gilmer 
has resigned as director of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion and president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to accept an unnamed 
post in private industry. He will be 
succeeded by Ralph S. Trigg. 

Mr. Trigg has been deputy direc’ or 
of the PMA and vice president of the 
CCC. His previous experience outs'de 
of military service consists of a pcsi- 
tion in the New Mexico Relief Ad- 
ministration, the New Mexico Un- 
employment Compensation Commis- 
sion and as consultant to the Chicago 
Public Administration Service. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Norris E. Dodd 
Delays Taking 
Over as FAO Heac 


WASHINGTON—Norris E. Dcdd 
will soon take over his new assi:n- 
ment as successor to Sir John Boyd 
Orr as secretary general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

Some reports from observers here 
indicated that Mr. Dodd would be 





given the post of secretary of agri- . 


culture when Clinton P. Anderson 
leaves the department to run for the 
Senate from New Mexico. However, 
the attempted appointment was re- 
ported to have been turned back by 
segments of the Democratic organi- 
zation. 

It is expected that it will be neces- 
sary for Mr. Dodd to remain as un- 
dersecretary of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for several weeks, 
since recent resignations have left 
the department somewhat  short- 
handed. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERWING ADDRESS CHANGED 

FORT WORTH =TEXAS — The 
mailing address of -the Erwing Mig. 
Co., Fort Worth, has been changed 
to Box 1288, Fort Worth 1, Texas. - 








Talks with USDA Officials Fail 
to Sell Millers on Wheat Pact 


WASHINGTON—A conference be- 
tween U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials and a joint milling- 
grain industry group this week failed 
to convince the industry representa- 
tives of the practicality of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. 

It was brought out at the session 
that the international agreement on 
wheat would require extensive ex- 
port controls over sales of -both 
wheat and flour until the 185 million- 
bushel U.S. share of the agreement was 
fulfilled. Also, that the potential sub- 
sidy feature of the agreement could 
easily lead to state trading which 
might shut U.S. industry off from its 
normal trade contacts in foreign na- 
tions. 

The danger of the use of subsidy 
operations is inherent in the proposal, 
trade sources say, as long as the U.S. 


is involved in a price support pro- 
gram which may keep prices at 4a 
level in excess of the world price of 
wheat. This possibility is heightened 
when it is considered that two larze 
wheat exporters, Argentina and Ri's- 
sia, are not parties to the agreement. 
As far as can be ascertained, the 
chief argument USDA proponents of 
the agreement put forward is that 
the agreement will provide this 12- 
tion with a larger share of world cx- 
port trade than existed before tne 
war. However, grain trade officials 
assert that while this might be true, 
it more than likely would represent 
CCC business instead of private trace. 
While the government has not 
moved to bring the wheat agreement 
before Congress this week, it is still 
planned to present the agreement as 
a treaty for discussion by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
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Grain Men Discuss 
Private Exports 
With USDA Official 


WASHINGTON — Private grain 
trade export interests opened nego- 
tiations with William McArthur, as- 
sociate Production and Marketing 
Administration director, for the re- 
turn of the grain export, business 
to private trade at the start of the 
new crop year. The committee con- 
sisted of Willem Schilthuis. Conti- 
nental Grain Co.; Raymond Barnes, 
Tidewater Grain Co., and C. B. Crof- 
ton, Leval & Co., Inc. 

The committee told the government 
grain Officials that bountiful world 
grain supplies had removed the emer- 
gency aspects of the grain export 
programs, which in the past had been 
citcd as the reason for the govern- 
me''t wheat export monopoly. 

They set forth a plan whereby ad- 
var'ce allocations could be set up and 
va! dated in part for the more dis- 
tan allocation months, thereby pro- 
viding an opportunity for the foreign 
claimants to spread procurement 
ov.: a longer period. By this meth- 
od it was urged that a more nor- 
me: relationship between nearby and 
dis ant futures contracts will be 
acl ieved. 

‘he announcement of the appoint- 
me it of Dr. D. A. FitzGerald to head 
up the ECA food division appears to 
take out of U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture the determination of the 
private procurement controversy, al- 
though it is still believed that USDA 
advice will be sought in the matter 
before any decision is taken. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Philadelphia Flour 
Distributors Hear 
Parity Discussion 


PHILADELPHIA — A government 
support price of approximately $2.35, 
Philadelphia, is likely on next crop 
No. 1 red winter wheat, an increase 
of 16¢ over last year, according to 
John H. Frazier, managing director 
of the Commercial Exchange. 

Speaking at the April 15 dinner 
meeting of the Flour Distributors 
Asssociation of Philadelphia, he at- 
tributed the expected boost mainly 
to the climb of the prices paid index, 
now at 247, or about 150 above its 
pre-World War I level. 

Another factor, of course, is the 
higher freight rates inaugurated by 
the railroads. These have elevated 
charges 20% over the levels prevail- 
ing a year ago. 

How much of that will be taken 
into account when government offi- 
Cials establish the new parity can 
now be only a matter of conjecture, 
Mr. Frazier pointed out, but there is 
considerable thought that the adjust- 
ment on a Chicago basis will be 3¢ 
instead of 5¢ advance on freight to 
Chicago. 

The Philadelphia 1947 level of $2.19 
Was computed:- by taking the stand- 
ard 90% of the June 15 national av- 
erage parity of $2.07, making it $1.82, 
then adding 25¢ for the Chicago ba- 
Sis, another 11¢ for the Philadelphia. 

Using the same formula for 1948 
estimates, and taking the March 15 
parity of $2.18, it works out this way: 
90% of parity is $1.96, plus 28¢ for 











Chicago basis and 11¢ more for Phila- 
delphia, adding up to $2.35 as the 
probable government support level. 

By the same reasoning, it would be 
$2.21 Minneapolis, No. 1 heavy dark 
northern; $2.19 Kansas City, and 
$2.27 Galveston, both for No. 1 hard 
winter wheat. 


Mr. Frazier explained how the par- 
ity index is based on the 1909-14 pe- 
riod, with 174 items the farmer must 
buy comprising 86% of the figure, 
with an additional 7.2% interest fac- 
tor and 6.8% for taxes, completing 
the 100%. 

Multiplying the five-year, pre- 
World War I period’s average wheat 
price of 88.4¢ by the present index 
figure of 247 gives $2.18 as the na- 
tional average parity right now. 


Mr. Frazier explained that this is 
subject to a month-to-month adjust- 
ment, but saw little likelihood of any 
material change before the announce- 
ment of the new level at which the 
government would become operative 
on the next crop. 


Before Mr. Frazier spoke, the asso- 
ciation’s three delegates to the na- 
tional flour distributors’ convention in 
St. Louis were instructed to wage a 
vigorous campaign to have Philadel- 
phia selected as the 1949 gathering 
place. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RAY GOHDE NAMED TO 
RED STAR YEAST POST 


ST. PAUL—Ray Gohde has been 
appointed sales and service represen- 
tative for the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. in the St. Paul district, it 
was recently announced by L. P. Ken- 
ney, manager of the northwestern di- 
vision of the company. 

Mr. Gohde was formerly connected 
with the McGlynn Bakeries in Minne- 
apolis. He is a graduate of the Dun- 
woody Institute School of Baking. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
EASES SHIPPING RULES 


WASHINGTON—Effective April 13, 
under Public Law 476, shippers’ ex- 
port declarations will not be required 
for the shipment of goods made by 
vessel for shipments between the 
U.S. and Alaska or Hawaii and ship- 
ments between any U.S. territory or 
possession and Alaska or Hawaii. This 
ruling was made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 






MILLERS ALMANACK PRESENTS 
FACTS OF BREADSTUFFS WORLD 


1948 Edition, to Be Published as Section II of The North- 
western Miller of April 27, Contains Cumulative 
Statistical and Informational Record 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appearing as 
Section II of The Northwestern Mill- 
er of April 27, the Millers Almanack 
for 1948. will present a cumulative 
statistical and informational record 
of the breadstuffs industries. It will 
be mailed to readers of The North- 
western Miller in the same wrapper 
that brings them their current edi- 
tion of the journal containing all the 
customary features. 


Annually for nearly four decades 
the Millers Almanack has made its 
appearance as a part of The North- 
western Miller’s “extra-curricular” 
services to the trades with which the 
journal is associated. The enterprise 
began in 1903 with a small pocket 
piece containing current statistics of 
the flour milling industry. At that 
time there were no readily available 
government compilations, and for 
many years this reference booklet 
constantly growing in size and scope, 
was almost wholly the product of the 
journal’s own research. It was vir- 
tually the industry’s sole source of 
such information. 


The editors of the Almanack, which 
has appeared under that name since 
1909, now have at their command, 
supplementing their own fact gather- 
ing, the work of government agencies, 
domestic and foreign, which facilitate 
the publication of a vastly more use- 
ful compilation than was possible 
four decades ago. 


Much statistical matter, notably on 
crops and exports of foreign coun- 
tries, was unavailable during World 
War II, and some of the US. gov- 
ernment agencies were suspended for 
security reasons. Most of this data is 
now restored, though the contribu- 
tions of some important sources, such 
-as the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, are still lacking. 

Basically the Almanack is con- 
cerned with statistics of price, sup- 
ply, production and distribution, but 
the factual background of trade cus- 
tom, government regulation and in- 
dustrial self-control has grown to 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
April 10, April 17, 
-——— 1948 ——_ 1948 1948 
FN Oe ee ae eer ey 33% 38% 38% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................. 34% 28% 30 315% 
BEY 0 2d o6ak oS cGutabd CUbes fess Cd co caccccase 41% 38 42 42% 
Continental Baking Co. .................4555 3% 10% 11% 12% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 6614 61% 651% 661% 
Fk arena wore 24 21 22% ° 23% 
Gene We Ob sori ct aizicevecssccs ons 10% 8% 9% 9%, 
CE . SMOI wc ircccsiarecdoscdege ss 39% 34% 36% 38% 
. GR MG SEE ee eee oe 561% 44%, 561% 
ee Meee Os occ hd wiSealsad do ccemses 30% 26% 28 21% 
IID: = 6 4:8 420'b'n. 619 bp Hed We Kain’ os 0.6 hanes 22% 19% 18% 18 
EE er ED 6 cto cet us ceb bei ds bee weed 11% 62% 63% 64% 
Parity Bakeries Coep. .. 0.5. .ccescceccccces 31 25 27% 28 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. .............. 08 91 ses 93 
Se MTU GOOD | cbs Cb ss pide cccbhivedsecic 10% 8 9% 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ............... 85% 79 B41, 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..............0..0005 28% 22% 255% 24% 
CE POE ob iwicdadeciossescdssevesccvess 3214 36 34 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...............025055 38% 34% 36% 38 
United Biscuit of America ................. 19 21% 
Wagner MM ‘nehed> 666Rb65Ri ew batt es 93% 8 adds 9% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .................. 4 2% eoee Me 
Se ns tase semi aiiesotacee's 12 10% okSe 11% 
Bid Asked 
ee PP ae 10 12% 
¢Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ..........-. 21% 22% 
¢Over counter. 





large proportions and has demanded 
increasing attention from the Al- 
manack’s compilers. Among the more 
important information features of 
this kind in the 1948 Almanack are 
those which give essential facts 
about flour packaging laws and regu- 
lations, state flour enrichment stat- 
utes, U.S. enrichment standards and 
labels for flour and bread, flour con- 
tainer regulations, world import 
duties on grain and its products, con- 
trol regulations of the U.S. and for- 
eign governments, state bread regu- 
lations, contract grades of grain, 
U.S. wheat standards, feedingstuffs 
definitions, rules adopted by the feed 
trade, state laws governing feeding- 
stuffs, export trade terms, definitions 
and standards of identity for wheat 
and related products, and _ trade- 
marks. 

There has been no U.S. census of 
industry since 1939, but this impor- 
tant government service is being re- 
sumed, and materially enlarged in- 
formation from this source will be 
available for the 1949 book. 

The editors of the Almanack have 
brought together a complete roster of 
trade associations in the flour, grain, 
feed and commercial baking indus- 
tries, listing officers and association 
headquarters. Increasing attention is 
being given to industry activities and 
agencies, and to scientific develop- 
ments associated with products and 
processes. 








Charles E. Riley 


JOINS BROLITE—Charles E. Riley, 
who for the past several years suc- 
cessfully operated two retail bak- 
eries in Chicago, is back in the allied 
trades field again, having joined the 
Brolite Co. He will work under the 
direction of Franklin J. Bergenthal, 
general sales manager, the man he 
credits with “starting him in the 
allied field.” Mr. Riley will be direc- 
tor of the bakery research depart- 
ment and will be available for appear- 
ance on convention and meeting pro- 
grams, 
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WASHINGTON — Pleas to limit 
the punitive scope of the Miller 
amendment to the Pure Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 were made 
here last week by representatives of 
milling interests before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

The amendment has been passed 
by the House. Government witnesses 
and officials representing Northwest- 
ern milling groups spoke in favor 
of passage of the amendment (S- 
1190) as it stands. 

Endorsement of the_ proposed 
amendment to the food and drug law 
came from G. Cullen Thomas, vice 
president, products control, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Rep. Wil- 
liam J. Miller (R., Conn.), who spon- 
sored the amendment in the House; 
C. W. Crawford, associate commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and Charles Wesley 
Dunn, counsel for the Grocery Mfrs. 
Assn. 

The changes proposed in the 
amendment would empower the Food 
and Drug Administration to seize 
contaminated and adulterated goods 
which had passed into state juris- 
diction after leaving interstate com- 
merce. Court decisions in the Phelps- 
Dodge case invalidated previous au- 
thority in such matters. which had 
been presumed to exist. The purpose 
of the amendment is to restore the 

_seizure authority which the Phelps- 
Dodge decision removed. 

The power of Congress to take such 
action has been clearly established. 
Mr. Crawford, representing FDA, 
cited the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Sullivan case which 
reversed the decision of a lower 
federal court and upheld the consti- 
tutionality of congressional action to 
regulate interstate commerce to pro- 
tect consumers by forbidding subse- 
quent acts in intrastate commerce 
which defeat the prime purpose. 

The Sullivan decision, however, 
failed to disturb the adverse effects 
of the Phelps-Dodge case in that it 
does not restore authority to the 
Food and Drug Administration to 
seize articles which become misbrand- 
ed or adulterated after interstate 
commerce ends. The House Bill (HR- 
4071) and S-1190 would specifically 
grant that power to FDA. 

E. W. Morrison, Sr., president of 
the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, testified in opposition to the 
amendment. He appeared on behalf 
of about 25 milling companies in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas and 
urged the subcommittee to limit the 
application of criminal penalties to 
such cases where wilful intent .or 
gross negligence could be shown. 

Charles G. McClave, treasurer of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., and Leslie A. Ford, 
president of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., also asked for some limi- 
tation on the use of the criminal 
prosecution feature where gross 


negligence could not be shown. 
The members of the subcommittee 
which conducted the hearing were 
Sen. Brian MacMahon (D.,: Conn.) 
and Sen. Homer Capehart (R., In- 
diana). 


They questioned the wit- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SENATE GROUP HOLDS HEARING 
ON PURE FOOD LAW AMENDMENT 


Representatives. of Flour Milling Companies Endorse, 
- Oppose Application of Criminal Penalties for 
Violation as Proposed in Measure 


nesses and finally closed the hearing 
with the statement that the record 
will be kept open for 10 days after 
which the subcommittee will make 
its report to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN COMPANY SELLS 
SUPERIOR MILL PLANT 


SUPERIOR, NEB.—The plant of 
Superior (Neb.) Milling Co. has been 
sold by the Simpson-Romeiser-Evans 
Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, to the 
Farmers Union Co-operative Assn. of 
Superior, which will operate the plant 
as before. 

Merle Ritterhouse will be manager 
of the milling operations. He formerly 
was with Simpson-Romeiser-Evans 
and previously had been with Shella- 
barger’s, Inc., Salina. 

The milling company properties 
comprise a flour mill of 600 sacks 
capacity, a feed mill with a capacity 
of 100 tons, a corn meal plant of 300 
sacks capacity and elevator storage 
for 65,000 bu. of grain. The proper- 
ties also include a seed processing 
plant. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. T. HENNING NAMED TO 
IOWA POST BY MIDLAND 


KANSAS CITY—Charles T. Hen- 
ning has been appointed Iowa repre- 
sentative of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Gordon B. 
Wood, vice president and sales man- 
ager of the milling company, an- 
nounced this week. 

Mr. Henning, who has been a sales- 
man for General Mills, Inc., in Kan- 
sas territory for nine years, is now 
living in Wichita, Kansas. He will 
make his home in Iowa after July 





1, but has not as yet selected his 
headquarters point. 

As Midland’s Iowa representative, 
Mr. Henning succeeds Earl Martin, 
who died last January. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CEREAL CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. O. S. Mere- 
dith of the University of Minnesota 
will be the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists to be held at. the Andrews 
Hotel April 23. A luncheon to begin 
at 12:15 p.m. will precede the meet- 
ing. : 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


J. K. FEE ELECTED HEAD 
OF CHEMISTS’ SECTION 


KANSAS CITY—J. K. Fee, chief 
chemist, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was elected chairman of the 
Kansas City Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at 
a meeting at the Hotel President 
April 7. Other new officers are Ger- 
hard Wiens, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, vice chairman, and 
A. L. Lancaster, Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, secretary-treasurer. 

Preliminary steps were taken on a 
section project which involves the 
testing of 15 hard winter wheat varie- 
ties grown on 10 widely separated 
plots of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER SECTION, AACC, 
PLANS WICHITA MEETING 


WICHITA—The Pioneer Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will meet at the Allis Ho- 
tel, Wichita, April 24. Speakers will 
include Oscar Cook, Jr., of the Cook 
Chemical Co., Kansas City who will 
discuss the evolution of insect infes- 
tation in grain handling; Prof. War- 
ren F. Keller, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, who will review the 
miller’s short course there, and L. L. 
Lyons and George Alexander of the 
University of Wichita, who will re- 
port their findings on surface area 
and size of wheat and corn starch 
products. There will be a_ business 
meeting at 9:30 a.m., preceding the 








- speakers. 
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Tennessee Joins 
in Move Against 
Used Flour Bags 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—V. L. Fu- 
qua, superintendent of the Division 
of Dairies, Foods and Drugs of the 
state of Tennessee, has announced 
that a regulation has been prepared 
and will be published officially about 
May 1 which will prohibit the use 
of secondhand bags for flour sold, 
offered or exposed for sale in Ten- 


-nessee. The order will become cf- 


fective July 1, Mr. Fuqua said. 

Tennessee will become the tenth 
state to have sanitary regulaticns 
which bar re-use of flour containe’s. 
The other states are Illinois, Iov.a, 
Missouri, Washington, Texas, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, New Jersey and 
Kansas. Minnesota and New York 
regulations permit re-use of text le 
containers provided they have been 
laundered in boiling water with a s:t- 
isfactory cleaning agent. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK BAKERS’ CLUB 
PLANS GOLF TOURNAMEN’ S 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers Clu), 
Inc., will hold its first golf tourn:- 
ment at the Plandome Golf Club 
April 27, to be followed by dinn:r 
and a business meeting in the ev»- 
ning. 

The schedule of outdoor meetin:s 
for the season includes May 18 at tie 
Essex County Country Club, June 
24 at Knollwood Country Club, Ju y 
13 at the Garden City Country Clu», 
Aug. 10 at the Hackensack Golf Club 
and Sept. 16 at Winged Foot. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
DECLARES 30c DIVIDEND 


KANSAS CITY—The board of ci- 
rectors of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., has declared a dividend of 3\¢ 
a share on the common stock of tlie 
company, payable May 5, 1948, ‘o 
stockholders of record April 24, 19438. 











Senate Agriculture Committee Urged 
to Speed Action on Farm Program 


WASHINGTON — Witnesses from 
the major farm organizations last 
week urged the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to get on with the long 
range agriculture program as speed- 
ily as possible, but in so doing made 
several substantial criticisms of the 
bill as now written. 

Their general criticisms were aimed 
at the price support programs and at 
one point in the hearings Sen. Scott 
Lucas (D., Il.) suggested that it 
might be wise to drop potatoes and 
eggs from any further mandatory 
price support operation. 

John Davis, head of the National 
Association of Farmer Cooperatives, 
asked the Senate to revise the meas- 
ure so that it would give the secre- 
tary of agriculture broad power to 
support the price of all farm com- 
modities if necessary. He answered 
the Lucas objection with the obser- 
vation that frequently potatoes and 
eggs represented the only cash crop 
of some farms. 

The hearings have dragged since 


the Secretary of Agriculture appeared 
on the opening day and stated that he 
would submit standby legislation to 
extend present laws covering the ag- 
ricultural field in event the long 
range bill failed to reach Congress 
for a vote this session. 

Informed opinion here leads to the 
conclusion that despite the fact that 
much testimony has been heard, much 
still remains to be studied and politi- 
cally it appears wiser to postpone the 
enactment of a long range program 
until next session. 

Clinton P. Anderson told the com- 
mittee that he believed that Congress 
should adopt a single parity formula. 
Use of alternative methods, which- 
ever is highest, held the farmers open 
to criticism, Mr. Anderson declared. 
A single parity formula which re- 
flected recent historical price rela- 
tionships between commodities ap- 
peared to be the most desirable, he 
told the committee. 

Describing parity as a “price meas- 
uring tool,” Mr. Anderson urged a 


modernization of the parity conce)t 
by using a 10-year moving averas 
relationship between commodities a: 
that the weights used in the pari’ 
index be modernized. 

Parity as it is now used distor 
the relationship between some con - 
modities, he told the Senate commi - 
tee. The USDA price committee h: 
also found reason to make allowan: 
for hired labor in a revised pariiy 
formula, although it is recognize 1 
that this would probably raise t! 
parity index at this time and lower ¢ 
during depression periods. 

Provision for unpaid family lab: © 
should not be included in any pari’, 
formula, the secretary emphasize 
“The parity index is not a cost « 
production index,” he asserted, “b' 
a ratio between cash prices and rat: 
paid and cash prices received by farn 
ers.” 
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lects to provide specifically for price 
support for other agricultural com- 
modities was the object of USDA 
criticism. Mr. Anderson asked for a 
flexibility in the price support man- 
date for all agricultural commodities 
within the limits—60 to 90% of par- 
ity as provided in S-2318—but he 
urged that the responsibility for such 
decisions be wholly in the USDA sec- 
retary and not be divided between 
that person and the national agricul- 
tural council, a new body provided in 
the Senate bill. 

In addition, Mr. Anderson asked 
that the long range bill also provide 


emergency standby authority to the - 


secretary to set price supports at 
levels in excess of those contained in 
§-2318 to be used in instances of pub- 
lic interest or national emergency. 
Ths is similar to wartime powers 
which were given the secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLORADO MILLING PAYS 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
det of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
va‘or Co. has announced that direc- 
to:s of the company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 37%4¢ per share 
on the company’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. The dividend is payable 
June 1, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 15. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
' 


OUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
CANCEL APRIL 23 MEETING 


i<ANSAS CITY—Because a consid- 
erable number of members could not 
aitend, the meeting of the Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. scheduled for April 
23 has been canceled. The next meet- 
inz, which will be the final meeting 
be 
h 
Cr 
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fore summer recess, tentatively 
as been set for May 21 at the Hotel 
intinental, Kansas City. 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


FOREIGN FOOD EXPERT 





No single appointment to public 
office has been received with greater 
general favor in trade and news cir- 
cles than the announcement last 
week that D. A: FitzGerald, formerly 
secretary general of the International 
Emergency Food Committee, was to 
fill the top food job in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

Extremely complimentary as were 
the words of the ECA chief, Paul 
G. Hoffman, who described Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald as the “greatest world food 
authority,” the sincerity of the press 
reaction at the reporter level was 
even more flattering. “There is cer- 
tainly none of the stuffed shirt in 
this man,” epitomizes the press re- 
sponse to the appointment. 

The FitzGerald reaction to the 
press was utterly typical of the man 
himself. One reporter, Fred Collins 
of the Providence Bulletin, called 
him for some personal background 
material. “Are you Irish,” reporter 
Collins asked Dr. FitzGerald. 

“Well, I’ve been called Irish for 
a great many years and I have never 
resented it yet,” replied Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald. 


Only One Considered 


One of the outstanding items of 
background material to the Fitz- 
Gerald appointment is the fact that 
he was the only person considered 
for the important top food job in 
ECA. It was learned that Mr. Hoff- 
man told him that he had not heard 





CCC Back in Market After 
Pulling Out on Price Rise 


After refusing to follow sharp mar- 
ket advances, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. resumed wheat buying when 
a drop in prices put wheat values 
back in the bracket that prevailed 
before the withdrawal of the agency. 

Regardless of the fact that PMA 
was in the market for flour, the CCC 
continued to accept offers of wheat 
on April 20. Undisclosed quantities 
were sold that day on the basis of 
10'6¢ over the Chicago May future, 
Gulf, for May, top limit of the fu- 
ture being $2.50%. The agency an- 
nounced week-end purchases of 2,- 
755,000 bu. at Kansas City, 202,000 
bu. at Chicago and 100,000 bu. at 
Minneapolis. 

As a result of the three-day buying 
hiatus, the government added only 
minor amounts of wheat to its stock- 
pile for export last week. Aggregate 
purchases of 3,480,000 bu. were made 
at all points from April 10 to April 
16. This was the smallest weekly 
total since CCC began its spring buy- 
ing program early in March. 

There is no indication that the 
government’s wheat buying cannot 
be completed’ with ease within 
the time limits set. How much 
effect the buying will have on prices 
depends on new crop progress, pri- 
marily. Poor growing weather would 
affect not only the wheat price, but 
also have a profound effect on the 
rate of selling of farm wheat. 

By maintaining a wheat purchase 


rate of around 5 million bushels a 
week, the government can complete 
the total crop year needs of the 
480 million-bushel wheat and flour 
goal by the end of May: 

Sufficient wheat is now under CCC 
control to make the minimum 450 
million-bushel goal. Total purchases 
of wheat since the beginning of the 
year’s program last June have been 
271 million bushels and the remain- 
der of the goal is made up by flour 
exports of PMA and private trade, 
plus the Mexican wheat sales. 
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By John Cipperly 





Dr. D. A. FitzGerald 


one other name mentioned. All Wash- 
ington and trade advice settled unani- 
mously for Dr. FitzGerald. 

It will probably be a couple of 
weeks or more before the ECA policy 
lines can be determined and the 
various units of ECA geared to func- 
tion. Foremost among the commodity 
export problems will be that of pri- 
vate procurement for export. Lacking 
any front office policy instructions, 
it is known that in this matter Dr. 
FitzGerald has an open mind and 
that the export trade will be assured 
a fair hearing and an opportunity 
to state its case. 

The only shred of evidence con- 
cerning the policies under which Dr. 
FitzGerald may have to operate is 
found in a statement made by Rich- 
ard Bissell, who has been temporarily 
assisting Mr. Hoffman in the forma- 
tion of the ECA establishment. Mr. 
Bissell stated that after foreign na- 
tions had received authorizations to 
buy commodities and goods in this 
country they definitely would be sub- 
ject to price restraint so that their 
buying would not disturb the do- 
mestic economy. 

Immediately following this remark, 
Mr. Hoffman pointed out that ex- 
port price restraints were available 
in the Office of International ‘Trade 
machinery which was legally author- 
ized to use price criteria in grant- 
ing export licenses. How such a 
policy would affect private procure- 


ment and how examination of con- 
tracts could be handled was not ex- 
plained. 


Marks Further Advance 


The announcement of the Fitz- 
Gerald appointment represents one 
more in a series of advancements 
since the early days of the War Food 
Administration, where Dr. FitzGer- 
ald acted as chief consultant to J. 
B. Hutson at the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and later to Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agriculture. 
Subsequently he was moved into the 
difficult coordination job of allocat- 
ing world supplies of scarce com- 
modities as secretary general of IEFC, 
a position he has already relin- 
quished to take over the direction 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations at USDA. The staff and 
personnel of that branch plus frag- 
ments of the IEFC staff probably will 
provide the working staff for Dr. 
FitzGerald at ECA. 

Friends of Dr. FitzGerald, while 
elated over the appointment, see in 
this new task another tedious burden 
in the hands of a capable man who 
will undoubtedly continue his habits 
of giving the job the utmost of his 
time and thought. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FUMIGATION GAS FATAL 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—One man is dead, 
another is in critical condition and 
nine other men and women em- 
ployed at the Buffalo plant of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., are recovering from 
the effects of inhaling fumigation 
gas fumes during fumigation of the 
mill April 17. Canisters from the gas 
masks worn by the affected em- 
ployees have been sent to the Bureau 
of Mines for examination. Methyl 
bromide gas was being used for the 
fumigation. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.99 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.99, as 
compared with 17.20 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 28.48, as compared with 
31.17 a year ago. 

















PMA Buying for Gulf Shipment 
After April 16 Pacific Takings 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
requested offers of flour for Gulf 
shipment to be submitted by 3:30 
p.m., April 20 for acceptance by 10 
a.m. eastern standard time, April 
21. The quantity to be purchased 
was not-mentioned. Shipment is_re- 
quired from. vendors’ mills by. May 
15. Part of the purchases “will be 


_hard wheat flour and part soft wheat 


flour of both 72% and’ 80%-extrac- 
tion. Se ih i 


A number of Gulf loading ports 
were mentioned in the PMA request 
to mills, with the comment that 
considerable quantities were desired 
for the ports of Mobile and Gulf- 
port. The flour is for May require- 
ments, the PMA telegram to mills 
stated... 

Purchases of flour by the PMA 
during the period from noon, April 


-9, through April 16 amounted to 


.287,600 sacks (655,148 bu. whéat 
equivalent). The business was placed 
with. Pacific Coast mills on offers 


submitted April 15 for acceptance 
April 16. This is in line with the 
recently announced procedure of the 
PMA in buying flour in one region 
of the country at a time to avoid 
delays in processing acceptances. East 
Coast and Gulf purchases against 
May allocations were made late in 
March and early in April for ship- 
ment by May 1. 

The flour takings last week brought 
cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1947, up to 26,506,817 sacks — (58,- 
881,513 bu. wheat). 
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Flour buyers refuse to be shaken 
from their policy of rocking along 
on a week-to-week buying policy, 
which makes it difficult for mills to 
see their way ahead very far. The 
hand-to-mouth system of taking on 
flour needs started early this year 
when wheat prices were at their 
peaks and has continued ever since 
despite fairly stable prices which fol- 
lowed the February break. Not only 
has new business been light, but ship- 
ping directions on old orders have 
been slow. Some mills have reported 
that they could not plan operating 
schedules more than a few days ahead 
at a time and frequent shut downs 
have been necessary when shipping 
instructions dropped off entirely. 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration business has helped mills 
which were successful in booking such 
orders, but others are not so for- 
tunate. The agency placed some new 
business with Pacific Northwest mills 
last week, but none in other sections. 


PORTUGAL ONLY 
FOREIGN BUYER 


Export trade was limited, with 
Portugal the sole important buyer in 
the past week. That country pur- 
chased its entire May allocation of 
179,000 sacks of 80% extraction flour 
from one source, which may, how- 
ever, be covered in purchases from 
_various mills. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
DULL, NARROW 


Continued apathy toward forward 
bookings is the rule among flour 
buyers of all sizes and classes in the 
Southwest, where sales the past week 
represented only 25% of mill capac- 
ity, against 51% the previous week 
and 24% a year ago. Of the total, 
about one tenth represented export 
sales. In domestic channels, there is 
no buying beyond small-lot orders to 
cover current needs. Many bakers are 
carrying their low-inventory policy to 
almost ridiculous lengths. In several 
instances recently, southwestern mills 
have had to turn down immediate 
shipment business from regular cus- 
tomers because it was impossible to 
ship as quickly as the customer 
wished. However, the erratic action 
of wheat prices lately has encour- 
aged a belief in the rightness of low 
inventories. Not much family flour in- 
terest is evident, but there is a 
steady flow of small lots that adds 
up to a fair total for this type and 
it appears evident that family flour 
consumption has held up better than 
bakery this year. Some improvement 
in mill operations occurred last week, 
with Kansas City mills running at 
89% of capacity, against 74% the 
preceding week. 


SPRING MILLS 
SELL 40.8% 


The aggregate of small-sized spring 
wheat flour orders last week account- 
ed for sales of 40.8% of capacity, 
against 32.2% the previous week and 
78% a year ago. No round lot busi- 
ness is passing, with the rank and file 
of bakery buyers holding to their 
hand-to-mouth buying policy. None 
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FLOUR TRADE REMAINS LIGHT; 
MILLS UNABLE TO PLAN AHEAD 


Week-to-Week Buying Policy Still Followed by All Classes 
of Buyers—Reported Crop Hazards and Increased 
Exports No Inducement to Purchases 


of them appear to be concerned over 
recent reports of dry weather and 
high winds in the winter wheat belt 
and the stepped up export goal of the 
government has left bakery buyers 
upmoved. Offers of price discounts 
for quick shipment orders have little 
effect on buyers except to provide 
bargains for orders which probably 
would have been placed anyway. 
Family trade is about as dull as bak- 
ery outlets, with distributors work- 
ing on previously warehoused sup- 
plies. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts are not up to millers’ desires 
and running time still is a week-to- 
week proposition. A few plants are 
getting in five days time, but most 
of them barely average three days. 


EASTERN TRADE BUYS 
ONLY AS NEEDED 


New sales at Buffalo continue very 
quiet. Demand is almost nil for de- 
ferred shipments and quite spotty 
even for. nearby requirements. Pro- 
duction has dropped to low volume 
and until the export situation be- 
comes more flexible, mills do not look 
for much improvement. Bakery op- 
erators report continued consumer 
resistance to baked goods. Metro- 
politan trade is featured by small, 
but steady fill-in buying, with little 
inclination on the part of buyers to 
build up stocks beyond nearby needs. 
Mills are pressing for sales and di- 
rections and drastic price concessions 
are reported for prompt contracts. 

Boston bookings are extremely lim- 
ited. Forward business is very diffi- 
cult to arrange, even at price con- 
cessions, and about the only inter- 
est is in small lots for immediate de- 
livery. Bakers report retail business 
slow, particularly on sweet goods. 
About the only note of .optimism 
among mill agents is that buyers’ 
flour stocks are very low and some 
day replacement orders will be nec- 


essary. Dealings at Philadelphia 
show no -expansion beyond the re- 
duced volume of recent months. Price 
cutting is reported in some circles, 
with one instance of a small order 
for spring standard patent said to 
have been made at 30@40¢ sack un- 
der the general run of quotations. 
Discounts quoted in the Pittsburgh 
area have had little effect in stim- 
ulating sales, although outlets for 
baked goods in the mining districts 
are better since settlement of the 
coal strike. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE QUIET 


Chicago handlers report very lit- 
tle activity in flour aside from the 
customary steady buying of one- and 
two-car Iots for immediate shipment. 
Mill agents and brokers say they 
have never seen demand remain 
quiet for such a long period and some 
are of the opinion that many bakers 
will have to enter the market very 
soon. St. Louis mills report orders 
limited of occasional cars for quick 
or nearby shipment. Buyers prefer to 
remain Cautious as the new crop sea- 
son approaches. 


DULLNESS REPORTED 
IN SOUTH 


Extreme dullness again is evident 
in the South, with New Orleans re- 
porting a distinct absence of volume 
purchasing. Buyers are cautious 
about contracting for future deliv- 
ery and the general run of business 
is in limited to moderate quantities 
for prompt and 30-day shipment. 
Principal interest is in hard wintet's, 
although occasional sales of springs 
are noted. Cracker and cookie bak- 
ers are taking a few lots of soft 
winters from the Midwest and the 
Pacific Coast from time to time. Di- 
rections on old orders are a little 
better. 


PACIFIC MILLS GET 
PMA BUSINESS 


Bookings of flour by the PMA were 
about the only feature in the Pacific 
Northwest. Acceptances were made 
April 16 on offers submitted April 
15, with unofficial reports indicating 
total takings of about one cargo by 
the government agency. The business 
was spread rather thinly among most 
mills, not giving them much of a 





Durum Granular Replacement Buying 
Not Equal to Current Rate of Use 


Although scattered small replace- 
ment buying of durum granulars is 
reported by some mills, the over-all 
total is not large and does not equal 
the rate at which previous contracts 
are being ordered out. Even the ship- 
ping directions are dropping off a 
little from the active pace of a few 
weeks ago. 

Durum receipts at Northwest ter- 
minals have picked up a little, but 
offerings find ready outlet to mills 
and the premium basis relative to 
the May future is holding about 
steady at around 62¢ over for choice 
milling kinds. Durum granular prices 
are little changed, averaging around 
$6.70 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Export call for macaroni and noo- 
dles is reported to have slowed down 
a little in the past several days, due 
partly to pre-election uncertainty 
over the Italian situation and reduced 
issuances of export licenses by the 
U.S. Office of International Trade. 
Domestic demand for those products 





remains quiet. Government buying of 
macaroni products is not yet in full 
swing for the European Recovery 
Program, although some invitations 
for bids have been received by the 
trade. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, April 17, were as fol- 
lows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better........ $3.07@3.11 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 3.07@3.11 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 3.06@3.10 
ee Ff... Re ere 2.61@3.09 
2 Durum or better .............. 2.61@3.09 
3S Durvmt OF Better... icc ccwivcces 2.60@3.08 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
Parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
April 11-17 .... 10 *200,826 79 
Previous week . 12 240,714 94 
Year ago ...... 12 205,908 85 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 17, 1948 ............ 10,038,096 
July 1-April 19, 1947 ...........-. 7,990,156 


*Prejiminary, 


April 20, 1948 


grind. Domestic business still is quiet, 
with buyers indifferent. California re- 
ports a very good trade in family 
type flour, but bakery grades remain 
very dull. Aggressive merchandising 
by certain types of grocers is said to 
be providing larger outlets to family 
users, 


CANADIAN MILLS 
GET GR DIRECTIONS 


Canadian mills have received ship- 
ping instructions on government rev- 
ulation flour and are able to go ahead 
with this mainstay of their opera- 
tions. For the present, at least, this 
will keep them from cutting oper»- 
tion schedules any further. Overse:'s 
demand for flour is as keen as ever, 
but there is very little left after U.)<. 
requirements are taken care of. D)- 
mestic markets in Canada are slow. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increa 
of 92,441 sacks from the precedi 
week. Output of the mills reporti: 
to The Northwestern Miller, rep: 
senting 67% of the total flour produ :- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,41! 
026 sacks, compared with 3,325,585 
the previous week and 3,966,234 
the corresponding week of a ye 
ago. Two years ago the figure w 
3,252,616 and three years ago, 3,73! 
836. Production increased 91,0 
sacks in the Southwest over a we: 
ago, 87,000 in the Central and Sout 
east and 13,000 in the North Paci‘c 
Coast while production decreas: d 
18,000 sacks in the Northwest ard 
81,000 in Buffalo. 
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MILLFEEDS STRONG 
ON LIGHT OFFERINGS 


—<>— 
April Fails to Bring Expected Decline 
in Values—Mill Output Still 
Light 
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April so far has failed to bring tlic 
easiness in wheat millfeed values that 
had been anticipated in March. Fail- 
ure of flour business to come out of 
the dullness that has existed for sev- 
eral months has kept flour and off:! 
production at light volume and with 
a steady demand for feed, mills have 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 282.5 as of 
April 13, up 34% points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 333. ‘ 











been unable to catch up on previous 
feed commitments, to say nothing «f 
filling fresh requirements. 

Bran in the Northwest is up abo! 
$5 ton from a week ago, flirtir 
around the $80 mark. Standard mid 
are up about $4.50 and are quot« 
about the same as bran. Light mil - 
ing operations, due to slow flour d'- 
mand, are curtailing the productic‘ 
of millfeeds and some mills are tr: - 
ing to buy feed to fill previous co: - 
tracts. 

Feed prices are again stronger in tl e 
Southwest due to continued advanc: s 
of protein ingredient prices. Millfec 
jumped about $5 ton during the wee’, 
soybean meal $4 ton, linseed meal $1 
ton and cottonseed meal $2 ton. Corn 
is also stronger. 

Formula feed mills in the Nort)- 
west are starting to book a fair vo- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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amily Selling Wave April 16 Corrects Overbought Condition—CCC 

. . . *,¢ o s s 
Times Buying Activities to Offset Crop Damage Influences An Exclusive Statistical Service Maintained for 
f »> » » e 
Wheat prices added a few more change one way or another in cash Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
cents the past week after experienc- wheat values. Except for a sharp for More than * * * Half a Century *» * « 
itn. ing a technical shake-out April 16 break late April 16, the Kansas City 

ional which dropped prices as much as 8¢ May future during the week moved 

aeod bu. from that day’s high in about from $2.37 to around $2.40, while 

p Rien. one hour. The market had crept slow- ordinary cash mark-ups for No. 1 

this ly, but steadily, higher early in the dark hard ordinary wheat declined WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

“i ea re 0 ™ . . 

peri. week on reports of dry weather haz- 2¢, 12% protein dipped 3%¢ and 13% Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
ards to the new winter wheat crop. was down 2¢ or more. General de- : : : * 

rse:is Fc Ceumeodity Credit Camp., how -mand fer wheat wa geek Set will currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 

ever, : ” . zs ’ tima : 2 

UK ever, pulled out of the market at the inquiry was scattered. Seldom on any a aety Gnd te the total 6 ted output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 

D K hicher basis and a small wave of sell- one day was there more than one percentages: 

a ine uncovered a large volume of stop- major mill seeking wheat. Adverse on Se ee ele 
loss orders. The decline apparently weather conditions for proper devel- Northwest ....ccsscerccsesonces *701,525 719,353 991,443 830,378 968-735 
richted the overbought condition, opment of the winter wheat crop and Burtalo 20022 ‘sesso 0 agate = eserape © 'soa'sss | espraae 
ho.vever, and the next day values be- CCC wheat buying were props to the Central and Southeast ......... *532,545 445,411 530,737 194.134 621,728 
ca ne stable again. market. The agency’s buying opera- North Pacific Coast ............ *334,562 321,289 377,531 328,065 373,660 

-y . Tet advances for the week range tions were reduced last week, but it BO 6.665: 5 x 0jne do nei bone e's 3,418,026 3,325,585 3,966,234 3,252,616 3,738,836 

ae g Sonn 1%¢ to 4¢ bu. with most of the is believed that in order to meet its wigs = total U. S. output 67 67 68 67 71 

rti: < 5 : : reliminary. 

o 8 st)cngth shown in the new crop de- goal in adequate time a rate of pur- Crop year flour production 

+f ‘ liv ries. Closing prices at leading Chasing at 5 million bushels weekly Se ee See July 1 to——, 

A ‘- : : j . i 

os morkets April 19 were: Chicago— 8 necessary. From a low of 45 cars aT tes Gi ican | tae April 19 

85 My $2.50%@2.50%, July $2.39%@ received at Kansas City April 13, nwest a aS a ae mae amet 

| 2 , A Oe veces 97 3 

- 2°9%, September $2.37%@2.37%; Teceipts leaped to 484 on April 19. southwest 1) 96 90 92 $3 91 1.861:232 —gor780;288 

Recs December $2.37%; Minneapolis—May ‘Sales averaged about 40 cars daily. Buffalo ---..-..- 68 H 4 os 87 21,130,654 21,582,411 
* r * an . E. . a4 7 2 2 

_ $249, July $2.43%%; Kansas City— The following table shows the ‘8P- No. Pacific Coast 86 82 106 91 He 13673-733 14°879,061 
- Moy $2.39%@2.39%, July $2.29%, Proximate range of cash wheat prices iis = - — _ = —— 
ec Sentember $2.28. at Kansas City April 17, protein con- posure gabe = - = ne. 
, tent considered: 
6 K CCC In and Out No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.40% @2.88% SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

th. The CCC withdrew from the mar-. N® 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.39% @2.87% Menses OM : * 

aci‘c ; No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.39% @2.86% , Miameagelie 

aod ket when prices rose well above the No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.38% @2.85% Weekly Flour Pet. ac- Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

, “ $250 mark on Chicago May, but re- No. 1 Red ..........eeeeeees 2.41% @2.53% April 11-17 346,920. s330T1 Hs capacity output tivity 
entered when the April 16 break a : me PTeTTivrri? trite oe eiss Previous week .. 376,920 280,272 74 ret > Ears 378,960 *268,056 71 
dropped values below $2.46 and stayed Not med III ERE RT ABs: SEED NOE 8) ear ago .-..... 687.000 627,805 96 
in the mark 1 Five- Dakine Sasi nae ae Two y so .. 360,36 281.94; 

the market as voce Sradually _Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- Ten-year average 2000000000000.) ' hee 
move ack toward $2.50. Observers b - S V@-YOAr AVETABE ...-sseceesseces 71 
suid Chak id akin’ teak ten tein No. 1 hard winter quoted April Wichita Ten-year average .........-.es000. 62 
tile aap gency 19 at $2.61@2.62, basis delivered Tex- April 11-17 ..... 118,800 =: 112,085 94 *Preliminary 

IGS ing its ins and outs with the ebb and = 4, egmmon points, with 13% protein Previous week .. 118,800 102,339 86 : 

\ flow of crop damage news, the theory A . n op : Year ago ....... 118,800 84,682 71 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
b S about 1¢ higher. Offerings are light. Two years ago .. 112,800 95,729 85 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
eing to not press values upward nor Demand for ordinary kinds for April Five-year average ...-+--ereeeeees 80 Montana and Iowa: g 
cline to allow them to break very much. shipment is good, but milling demand Meee WUE seicwescsscneres - Weekly Flour Pct 
: : B 2 »ct. ac- 

CCC purchases in 25 days totaled 25 is flat. April 11-17 ontie 98,000 98 ee eee |e 
million bushels, bearing out the earli- Previous week .. 100,200 98,320 BB 9. a | = 

ae er announced intentions of taking Spring Premiums Firm ee ee eee 100,200 99,460 99 acames ae pees Heng aoe. - 

th t about a million bushels daily. Light spring wheat offerings and a iive-yenr average “rf © pwns : eee 37 Two vente abe “a 667,800 548,436 83 

Fail- It was reported that Great Britain fair to good demand resulted in some- 7°"-¥°*r Average «+... ph a Ee se 3eeirssseet ees - 

t of had announced it would cut food im- what firmer cash premiums at Min- Mills Bin Bs, oe cae «A hit eee De i ee “ 
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**°75% of total capacity. ftAll mills. ¢Preliminary. 
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SBA ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR 
ANNUAL SUPPLY EXPOSITION 


E. P. Cline, President of Group, Reviews Activities of 
Association at Miami Beach Convention—Advertis- 
ing Media Discussed—Branch Sessions Held 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


MIAMI BEACH—Plans ffor a 
Southern Bakers Exposition to be held 
in Atlanta next September, the first 
of a series of annual exhibits of bak- 
ery equipment, machinery, ingredi- 
ents and supplies, were announced 
during the opening sessions of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. convention be- 
ing held at the Roney Plaza Hotel 
here April 18-21. 

E. P. Cline, Colonial Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ga., president of the SBA, 
announced the plans in his message 
during the first formal session of the 
convention April 19. The annual ex- 
hibit, he indicated, is planned to be 
a self-sustaining educational activity 
in conjunction with which a produc- 
tion clinic for wholesale and retail 
bakers will be presented. 

The plan contemplates holding the 
exhibit in the Municipal Auditorium 
in Atlanta and renting exhibit space 
to allied firms for display purposes. 

“The exposition will be open to all 
bakers in the South without charge,” 
Mr. Cline said. “Paid members of 
the SBA will be admitted to the pro- 
duction conference at no charge while 
unpaid: members and nonmembers 
will be required to pay a small reg- 
istration fee. Inasmuch as there is 
nothing like this anywhere in the 
South, it should prove an excellent 
vehicle through which the bakers can 
be kept currently informed of what’s 
happening in the industry and at the 
same time provide the allied firms 
with a medium through which they 





Faber A. Bollinger 


CONVENTION DIRECTOR — Con- 
vention director for the 1948 conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
being held in Miami Beach April 18- 
21 is Faber A. Bollinger, secretary- 
treasurer of the SBA, Atlanta. E. P. 
Cline, Colonial Baking Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., is honorary chairman of the 
convention and Charles T. Fuchs, 
Fuchs Baking Co., Miami, is general 
chairman of the convention. 








0. H. ROBINSON NAMED SBA 
ALLIED PRESIDENT 


MIAMI BEACH—O. H. Robinson, 
Armour & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was elected president of the South- 
ern Bakers Allied Assn. at the 
group’s breakfast meeting April 19. 
Wyatt T. Thompson, Dixie Wax 
Paper Co., Memphis, was named vice 
president. Elected secretary-treasur- 
er of the organization was Fred 
Brown, Bowman Dairy Sales Co., At- 
lanta. 





can reach the largest number of peo- 
ple in the smallest amount of time 
and at less expense than it could be 
done in any other manner.” 

Detailed planning for the exposi- 
tion is under the direction of Faber 
A. Bollinger, secretary-treasurer of 
the SBA, and the board of directors 
of the association has given its ap- 
proval of the project. 


Activities Reviewed 

Mr. Cline, in the “president’s an- 
nual message,” reviewed the organi- 
zational steps taken in the changeover 
from part- to full-time operation of 
association headquarters with a full- 
time secretary. He cited the major 
activities of the association during 
the past few months and reported 
the objectives of the 1947-48 admin- 
istrative year which were adopted by 
the board last December. 

“The Southern Bakers Assn.,” he 
said, “is dedicated to a continuous ef- 
fort to build, improve and maintain 
the structure and dignity of the bak- 
ing industry in the South to the end 
that favorable and lasting mass 
opinion of the industry may protect 
it against discriminatory and unjust 
regulatory measures and that there 
may always be an increasing public 
acceptance of bakery products.” 

Preliminary reports indicated that 
all attendance records for SBA con- 
ventions were to be broken during 
the Miami Beach affair. The conven- 
tion got off to an informal opening 
Sunday evening, April 18, with a 
“Fellowship Hour” sponsored by the 
allied members of the SBA. 

The SBA allied organization held 
its annual breakfast meeting April 
19, with H. D. Crawford, Swift & Co., 
Atlanta, president of the group, pre- 
siding. 

Advertising Discussed 

Following the reports of Mr. Cline 
and Mr. Bollinger at the first gen- 
eral business session of the conven- 
tion the morning of April 19, the 
group heard a series of addresses on 
the subject, “How to Get the Most 
Sales for Your Advertising Dollar.” 
Discussing newspaper, radio and out- 
door advertising were Robert J. Al- 
ander, advertising director of the 
Miami Daily News, Miami; Hugh M. 
P. Higgins, assistant director of 


broadcast advertising, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Ellyson Robinson, Jr., Out- 
door Advertising, Inc., Atlanta, and 
Rudy Grahamer, research department, 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., New York. 

Feature of the afternoon of April 
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19 was an inspection tour of the new 
“push button” bakery recently put 
into operation by the Fuchs Baking 
Co., Miami. Charles T. Fuchs, presi- 
dent of the company, entertained the 
visitors to his plants at a fish fry. 

Branch conferences on sales were 
featured during the morning session 
of April 20. Three separate meetings 
were held by the retail, wholesale and 
cake and pie divisions of the SBA. 

Vaughn Vincent, Vincent’s Bakery, 
Atlanta, was chairman of the retail 
division meeting. Speaking to the 
group were Peter Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; B. R. Kramer, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and 
Bruce Moran, New South Baker, At- 
lanta. 

C. 8S. Broeman Chairman . 


C. S. Broeman, American Bakeries 
Co., Atlanta, served as chairman of 
the wholesale conference. Speakers 
included Karl P. Keeney, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Peter Pir- 
rie, Bakers Weekly, New York, and 
Frank J. Wenter, Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago. 

Chairman of the cake and pie divi- 
Sion meeting was R. H. Bennett, Cris- 
well Baking Co., Atlanta. Addressing 
the session were O. J. Pickens, Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., Chicago; I. S. Gar- 
diner. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., and M. F. 
Rodney, the American Weekly, New 
York. 

Scheduled to speak during the 
morning session of the closing day of 
the convention April 21 are Dr. James 
Shelby Thomas, Chrysler Institute of 
Engineering, Miami, and C. P. Bin- 
ner, president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago. 

The business session of the SBA 
is scheduled for the morning session 
of April 21, with election of officers 
planned prior to adjournment. 

The annual banquet is to bring the 
convention to a close the evening of 
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KANSAS BAKERS NAME 
NEW OFFICERS 


KANSAS CITY—Harvey G. Rod- 
gers, Peerless Pie Co., Wichita, was 
elected president of the Kansas Bal:- 
ers Assn. during the recent joint con- 
vention of the Missouri and Kansas 
bakers’ organizations. Other new 
Kansas officers include Harry Zim- 
merman, Emporia Pastry Shop, Em- 
poria, first vice president; W. k. 
White, Sutorius Bread Co., Salina, 
second vice president; C. J. Gardner, 
C. J. Gardner & Associates, Kans::s 
City, third vice president; Jam:s 
Chase, Golden Crust Bakery, Ma»- 
hattan, treasurer, and Fred H. Doran, 
Geo. Rushton Baking Co., Wichit:, 
secretary. The Missouri organization 
does not elect new officers at this 
convention. 





ELPA LINE TMT NETS STM Se 
April 21. Featured speaker at tle 
affair will be Dr. Allen A. Stockda!>, 
New York, appearing through t!e 
courtesy of the National Associatica 
of Manufacturers. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN EXCHANGES TO GO 
ON SUMMER HOURS APRIL 25 


The nation’s leading grain e- 
changes will adopt summer daylig! t 
saving time hours beginning April “5 
and continuing through Sept. 2». 
Hours of trading will be from 8::) 
a.m. to 12:15 p.m., except on Satur- 
day, when the closing time will |e 
11 a.m. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DES MOINES OUTING 

DES MOINES — The Des Moines 

Feed & Grain Club will hold a field 

day June 17, it has been announced 
by officials of the organization. 





USDA Pushes Consignment Ban 
with Letter to Wholesalers 


WASHINGTON — A “voluntary 
grain conservation agreement” was 
recently submitted to approximately 
3,000 wholesale bakers by Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
together with a letter urging the in- 
dividual baker to sign the pledge 
to “refrain from the practice known 
as ‘consignment selling’ of bakery 
goods.” 


If there is no support for the plan 
now, the American Bakers Assn. said 
in a bulletin to its members, the sec- 
retary of agriculture is authorized to 
go to Congress to prove there is a 
need for such a plan, and to seek leg- 
islation making compliance manda- 
tory. 

“As far as can be determined, the 
need for such controls will be no 
easier to establish today than they 
were six weeks ago,” the association 
said. 


The main purpose of the agreement 
is to limit consignment selling to the 
extent practicable in order to con- 
serve wheat, the USDA said. Some 
Washington observers believe the 
present optimistic grain production 
outlook makes unnecessary such con- 
servation as the agriculture depart- 
ment request would accomplish. 

The USDA said that the program 
would become effective May 1, 1948, 
in the event that a substantial ma- 
jority of wholesale bakers agree to 
comply, and would extend through 






Feb. 28, 1949. An attempt will be 
made to enlist the support of grocers, 
restaurants, bakery salesmen’s unions 
and chain store bakers in the pro- 
gram, the department added. 

Provisions of the agreement are 
identical with those set forth in the 
proposed plan for the baking indus- 
try which was published in the Fed- 
eral Register March 4, 1948. Consign- 
ment selling for the purpose of the 
agreement is defined so as to prohibi 
the return of stale bakery product: 
in excess of 1% of gross sales dui 
ing any one calendar month, USDA 
said. 

“It is estimated that the provision 
in regard to consignment selling wi! 
save a substantial quantity of whea’‘, 
possibly as much ds 10 million bushe!; 
over a 12-month period,” the USD-/ 
Office for Food and Feed Conserva- 
tion said, adding that “the inventory 
limitation will tend to act as an 
anti-inflationary measure by restrain- 
ing market demand.” 

The pledge also asks for the limi 
tation of inventories of each type c 
flour to a quantity not in excess of 
that required for 60 days’ productio: 
such inventories to include all flour 
on hand, in store wherever located, 
or in transit. 

The individual bakers’ compliance 
with the voluntary plan will be re- 
ported to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture each month, under the terms of 
the pledge. 
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You Need 
‘Correct Fit’’ in 
Fj OU r, pele) every one of your particular baking needs. 


For bread, rolls, pastries, cakes and cookies, there are 


Here at Russell-Miller we mill flour “to fit” . . . to fit perfectly 


Russell-Miller flours designed specifically for each... to 

give them display-counter “good looks” and dinner-table “good eating.” 
Russell-Miller flours are tested continuously for quality and uniform baking 
performance, both in the laboratory and in our experimental bakery. That way we 


make sure they “fit” all your requirements for successful baking. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Mr. Flour Jobber: 


POLAR BEAR 


keeps faith with your customers 
by giving the finest baking satis- 
faction. That’s a good foundation 
for sure, sound, steady jobbing 
business. 


FOUNDED BY 


Cr » We " | ANDREW v. HUNT-1899 





OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 























— QUALITY THAT 
GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have made 


SUPER-FLOUR a bakers’ favorite 
are firmly based on expert selection 
of superior wheats and good milling 


technique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread quality. 
You can rely on SUPER-FLOUR to REGC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


be at its uniform best every day. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Thrifty ‘“*hhome-managers” the country over are fashioning 





many practical, attractive items for the home and family from 





Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags. Chase flour, feed and seed 
bags are available in a large variety of smart, colorful pat- 
terns— patterns which assure repeat business and lasting de- 
mand for your products. That’s why we say Chase-Designed CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE 

Pretty Prints are ‘“‘worth looking into.” And we suggest that SALESMAN ON THESE PRODUCTS 


you do so today. Your nearby Chase Salesman will be glad OPEN MESH BAGS 

PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO CEMENTED 
SEAMS 

TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 


OTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 
More than One Hundred’ Years of Experience © . = 
in Making Better Bags for MULTIWALL—AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 


Industry and Agriculture. SPECIALTIES 


to provide complete information. 











FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE . BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS ° DENVER ° DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° HUTCHINSON, KAN. . KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE «+¢ MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY +« ORLANDO, FLA. «© PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST. LOUIS ¢ SALT LAKE CITY « TOLEDO 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 





Wayne G. 








Martin, Jr. 











Technical Knowledge 


for Flour Salesmen 


ie) 

‘How much technical knowledge 
should a flour salesman have? We 
have heard this question discussed 
for years, but have never found two 
people to agree upon the same an- 
swer. This has always seemed rather 
strange to us, for the answer is ob- 
vious. 

A flour salesman is the same as 


any other business man. The more he 
knows about his business, the more 
capable he is of operating it success- 
fully. Over a period of years we have 
seen many flour salesmen disappear 
from the industry, and have watched 
others go on to carve out successful 
positions for themselves. 

Almost invariably those who didn’t 
last knew the least about their prod- 
ucts. It stands to reason that when 
talking to a baker the salesman who 
knows the most about his flour, how 


it will act in the bakery, how it 
should be handled and what the bak- 
er may expect of it will do a much 
better business than the man who 
simply comes in and asks for an or- 
der—sometimes by saying ‘“‘you don’t 
want any flour today, do you?” Yes, 
we have actually heard that happen 
in more than one bakery. 
Naturally, a flour salesman is not 
expected to be a cereal chemist or a 
bakery engineer. Nevertheless it is 
to his own interest to know just as 





Best of 
the West 





A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


housewife gets 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


For a flour jobber to build 
good will requires a quality 
product as a foundation. The 
flour that has the most attrac- 
tive price more often than not 
doesn’t make the most attrac- 
tive baked products when the 


chen. I can tell you, without 
any doubts, that you can rely 
on DOBRY’S BEST and BEST 
of the WEST to uphold your 
reputation with every individ- 
ual buyer. We pay an extra pre- 
mium in our costs to keep 
these brands the very finest you 
can buy anywhere. 


it into the kit- 
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much about his product as he pos- 
sibly can. So it seems to us that the 
answer is “the more the better.” 


Distribution by Medium 
Sized Mills 


12) 

Should one ever question the prcs- 
ent and future position of flour di 
tributors, all they need to do is 
consider the sales problems of meci 
um sized mills. For the most pa 
they are not in a position to sell th« 
output direct, nor can they afford ‘ 
employ sufficient salesmen to ta! 
care of this problem. 

Consequently, they depend to a 
great extent upon flour brokers for 
their sales volume, and we can sce 
no reason to expect a change in this 
situation for a long time to come. 
For the sake of all concerned, both 
millers and brokers in this group 
should work together as closely is 
possible. If they do this, there is a 
bright future ahead for both medium- 
sized mills and flour brokers. 


oO 1 


oon e 


Replacements in 


Flour Industry 

.@) 

A group of successful and experi- 
enced flour salesmen were recent!y 
discussing the future of the industry. 
They decried the fact that few young 
men are coming into it as salesmen. 
The question resolved itself to “would 
I bring my son up to be a flour sales- 
man?” There was no immediate an- 
swer. 

If flour distributors do not feel that 
they would like their sons to come 
into their businesses, then there is 
something wrong with the way in 
which the industry is being operated. 
Flour is a basic food, and is less sub- 
ject to depressions and other trade 
ills than are many other foods. The 
business is, or should be, a steady 
one. 

The answer depends, of course, e!- 
tirely on how intelligently those now 
responsible for the industry’s opers- 
tion conduct it. There is no reason 
whatever why flour distribution can't 
hold out bright prospects for capab!e 
young men. If it is to survive, this 
must be done, for the present per- 
sonnel can’t go on forever. 


Sanitation in Warehouses 
12) 
With the summer months -ap- 


proaching, the question of sanitation 
in flour storage warehouses will be- 
come more important than ever. Ev- 
ery wholesale grocer and other flour 
distributor knows, or should know, 
that the federal government is con- 
stantly increasing its activity in this 


(Continued on page 38) 
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When new crop wheats.are harvested and ready for the market, many 
millions of dollars have to be invested in the selection, purchase, and proper 
storage of those wheats that will produce the bakers’ flours for another year. 

COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING Co. makes this heavy investment 
in the finest wheats of each new crop, to insure your baking satisfaction 
thruout the year. 

Modern storage facilities, too, at strategic locations thruout the wheat 
growing areas, at terminals and at the mills, insure adequate supplies of the 
best wheat blends with which to maintain the uniform character of your 
COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” month after month. And the men 
who know, who operate the great family of COMMANDER-LARABEE Mills, are 
all specialists in the milling of “Bakers Flours” exclusively. 

So you, too, can bank on the baking results, the uniformity of your 
production quality, when you select the COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers 
Flours” that meet your particular needs. 


Willers of fine NORTHWESTERN SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
SOUTHWESTERN HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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A. B. Sparboe Blasts OIT License 
Policies; Urges ERP Efficiency 


A’ program of economy and effi- 
ciency in shipments of U.S. commodi- 
ties under the European Recovery 
Program was urged by A. B. Sparboe, 
president, flour milling division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., in addressing the 
Third Mississippi Valley World Trade 
Conference in New Orleans April 
15-16. 

Mr. Sparboe conceded the need for 
some form of government export con- 
trols for commodities in short sup- 
ply, but he sharply criticized the cur- 
rent methods of administering exist- 
ing restrictions which have permitted 
thousands of pseudo exporters to get 
into the export field and the com- 
plete disregard of the rights of old 
established business concerns in this 
country. 

He said that it was unfortunate 
that the Office of International Trade 
has been assigned the responsibility 
of issuing export licenses, because the 
Department of Commerce, of which 
the OIT is a branch, heretofore has 
been engaged in the promotion and 
expansion of foreign trade. Now it is 
called upon to restrict trade, he said. 

The text of Mr. Sparboe’s address 
follows: 

Urges Economy 

“The political, social and economic 
fog that overcasts Europe today 
makes it obviously impossible to 
measure the outlook for business with 
the continent with any degree of 
accuracy. 

“All we can be sure of is that both 
on humanitarian, as well. as self- 
interest grounds, the U.S. is going to 
ship huge quantities of goods and raw 
materials to Europe and for that 
matter to other areas of _ the 
world, even though in the end we 
must to a large extent pay the costs 
of such shipments ourselves. This 
being the case, I submit that what 
should concern us, both as business, 
as well as tax paying citizens, is how 
such shipments can be made most 
efficiently, economically and with the 
least grave effects on our home econ- 
omy? 

“While I have vigorously opposed 
government policies on many occa- 
sions, I have always acknowledged 
the need for some type of export con- 
trols for commodities in short supply, 
not only to achieve more equitable 
distribution, but also to minimize in- 
flation at home as well as conserve 
dollar exchange abroad. 


ERP Designed to Assist 


“One thing we must realize at the 
outset is that the European Recovery 
Program is not designed to provide 
a bonanza for U.S. exporters, or is 
it intended to be a deterrent against 
economic collapse at home, such as 
Russia is advertising to her satel- 
lites. On the contrary, it is to be a 
pump priming project to get certain 
countries back on their economic 
feet, so that they can begin to pro- 
duce and later exchange goods and 
services between themselves, as well 
as with us, instead of continuing to 
be a serious drain on our resources. 

“Having observed the ever increas- 
ing governmental restrictions imposed 
on private enterprise perhaps we 
should ask ourselves where, when and 
how this tendency can be stopped. 
It is my own opinion that it will nev- 
er be stopped or even slowed up, un- 
til American business men take a 
much more active interest in govern- 
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ment affairs, and offer to help devise 
workable policies that will permit 
private enterprise to operate effec- 
tively during the world rehabilitation 
period that is ahead of us. 

“Tt will do no good—in fact it will 
be Very harmful for us to sit back 
and merely ‘cuss’ all restrictions, per 
se. The complex modern era in 
which we live, plus the heavy world 
responsibilities that the government 
must shoulder tend to require in- 
creasing administrative supervision 
in Washington, D. C., by officials 
charged with duties in carrying out 
government policies. 


OIT Wrong Agency 

“It is most unfortunate that the 
Office of International Trade, a 
branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, has been assigned the respon- 
sibility of issuing export licenses. 
Whereas the Department of Com- 
merce always has been the agency 
of government heretofore engaged in 
the promotion and expansion of for- 
eign trade, now it is called upon to 
restrict it. 

“This would not be so bad were it 
not for the abysmal lack of knowl- 
edge about how foreign trade works, 
displayed by certain top OIT officials 
when they decided to come out with 
their bulletin No. 431, wherein they 
claimed, among other things, that by 
using price criteria and foreign em- 
bassy recommendations, they could 
achieve a _ licensing pattern: more 
closely approaching distribution of 
business than would exist if there 
were no export controls. 


Objects to License Policies 


“In their efforts to escape the 
charges of discrimination in favor of 
so-called historical or traditional ship- 
pers, they jumped from the frying 
pan right into the fire. Now all ex- 
porters both old and new, are violent- 
ly objecting to the new licensing poli- 
cies, and indignation meetings have 
been held all over the country. 

“So much heat has been generated 
against the new regulations, that nu- 
merous congressional committees in- 
vestigating OIT and its licensing 
procedures turned up evidence that 
millions of dollars worth of critically 


short materials have been exported 
surreptitiously, by newcomers in the 
export field who seem inclined to stop 
at nothing to capitalize on the world’s 
misery. 

“I do not mean to imply that any- 
one in OIT has deliberately connived 
with anyone to bring about this situ- 
ation, but there is strong evidence 
that in trying to please everyone by 
very liberal yardsticks used in issuing 
export licenses, OIT has encouraged 
thousands of inexperienced and often 
irresponsible people to try to engage 
in export trade. As a result, OIT, it- 
self, is more responsible than. anyone 
else for the virtual bedlam now exist- 
ing in that agency in connection with 
licensing procedures. 


State Trading a Threat 


“Even before current export bul- 
letin No. 431 was issued on Dec. 31, 
1947, those of us who serve on OIT’s 
export advisory committee vigorous- 
ly counseled against the proposal to 
permit foreign governments to inter- 
fere with normal buyer and seller 
negotiations. We predicted time and 
time again that it would ultimately 
lead to state trading, or at least seri- 
ous interference with private trading 
and that is precisely what has hap- 
pened in the flour business. There is 
no reason to believe that this ten- 
dency will stop with flour. 

“Now just a word about the price 
criteria yardstick for export licensing 
introduced in export bulletin No. 431. 
I am sure that all my friends in OIT 
will recall that even before this bulle- 
tin was issued, those of us who serve 
on their export advisory committee 
warned them time and again that a 
price yardstick would not and could 
not work, with the possible exception 
of bulk commodities, such as steel 
bars and sheets, lumber, coal, petro- 
leum and such other articles that 
could be fairly accurately described 
by specific specifications. Even on 
such items, we expressed serious 
doubts. 


Price Criteria a Detriment 


“Parenthetically, the OIT officials 
now concede that we were right, 
but only after insisting upon trying 
price criteria to the serious detriment 
to the long established business of 
many exporters. 

“The simple fact is, however, that 
some of these people have never been 
in industry, and wouldn’t recognize 
an export bill of lading if they saw 
one. Judging by the language of bul- 
letin No. 431, they seem to have the 
notion that competition is outright 
commerce warfare, when actually it 
is exactly the opposite. 

“Because of all the tirades against 
them in recent months, both by old 
line exporters, as well as people aspir- 
ing to enter the export trade, we 
should all be glad to observe the new 
tendency of OIT to lean on the ad- 
vice of business men more and more 
in trying to resolve licensing prob- 
lems. 

Oalling Upon Industry Now 

“Instead of bluntly announcing new 
regulations with little or no indus- 
try consultation, they are now pre- 
paring to set up numerous advisory 
committees by industries, in addition 
to the over-all export advisory com- 
mittee of which I have been a mem- 
ber for some time. This augurs well 
for the future in that various indus- 
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tries can discuss their peculiar prob. 
lems, and I also think it will take 
considerable heat off OIT officials 
themselves. 

“Referring to the first part of my 
talk, I pose the question how export 
shipments of commodities in short 
supply might be most efficiently and 
economically made with the least im- 
pact on our home economy. Is it not 
reasonable to assume that this can 
best be done through long-established 
channels between buyers and sell- 
ers who proved such abilities of «ffi- 
ciency and economy during a c 
petitive era, rather than by inexp: ri 
enced people, to say nothing of th 


_who have only a temporary inte: 


in the financial gains they can m 
during a critical emergency? 


Can Private Enterprise Compet: ? 


“The second question I raised \ 
whether competitive private en 
prise could survive against an alre 
serious trend toward state social 
in so many countries. In the curr 
emergency I submit that it is 
to American business men to use » 
straint, as well as exhibit some 
spect for established property 
business franchise rights until 
mand and supply come more i 
balance. Not until that time arri 
and export licensing is discontin 
will we have the economic clin 
that will provide the freedom 
opportunities that every legitim 
exporter wants, wherein truly f 
and competitive enterprise can g1 
and flourish. 

“Thousands of pseudo-export 
continue to descend on OIT scre: 
ing for export licenses with comp! 
disregard for the rights of oth 
and ignoring that export contr 
per se, contemplate restriction 
stead of expansion of business, t!] 
do not be surprised if such a whir 
ing dervish develops in OIT lice 
ing offices that in utter desperati 
the export business of this coun: 
is permitted under export cont 
to drift more and more into st 
hands.” 





John H. Gibbs 


JOINS MENNEL — John H. Gils 
has been appointed direct mill rep e- 
sentative in New England for 1 .¢ 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, it has be 2n 
announced by Henry D. Pahl, sa es 
manager. Mr. Gibbs’ headquarters «re 
in Boston. For the past 12 years ‘1e 
has been associated with the Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. Mr. Gibbs is 2 
graduate of the Ohio State Univ«r- 
sity and holds a master’s degree in 
chemical engineering. 
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WO GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 


| Fesezy | 


WIN’ 1ROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR- ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


() | [ 3 
W' THROP-STEARNS’ y BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 
Distributed and serviced by a 
nation - wide organization... 
Special Markets —Industrial Division 
WINTHROP - STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
| 2 


















MILLING 
EN GINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
} for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
© 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Me. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Kansas 


e 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 9—Flour Millers Export Assn., 
annual convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; general 
manager, Martin F. Smith, National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 


_ annual convention at Wausaw, Wis.; 


executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, I1l.; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
6, Ml. 


May 10 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting and con- 
vention at the Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; executive secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
8, Ill. 


May 13 — Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual meeting at the 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. W. McVay, Lib- 
erty Mills, San Antonio, Texas. 


May 13-15—Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Claypool, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; executive - secretary, 
Deam M. Clark, 2800 Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Ill. 

May 14-15 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 50th annual convention 
at Fort Worth, Texas; secretary- 
treasurer, G. E. Blewett, Fair Bldg., 
Fort Worth 2, Texas. 

May 16-18—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual conven- 
tion at the Sheraton-Coronado Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne G. Martin, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. 

May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill.; secre- 
tary, Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 18—International Institute of 
Milling Technology, meeting at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Dean M. Clark, Board 
of Trade, Chicago, Ill. 

May 18-20—Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

May 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., second annual convention at 
the La Caverna Hotel, Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., secretary, Fremont Kutnewsky, 
2031, W. Central Ave., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

May 21-22—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 51st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Kansan, Topeka, 
Kansas; secretary, O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 23-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, The Kroger Co., 457 Cleve- 
land Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio. 

May 24-25 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 613 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 24-25 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 20th annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; executive secretary, Howard 
W. Elm, 1027 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
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A ComPLeTe LINE OF QUALITY FLouRS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent ‘ 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








SNOBUDDY 






























Flour Jobbers 
are finding that 
SNOBUDDY’S 
fine sales help 
really builds 

business 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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KANSAS 


Not a “one-time” seller, but a 
flour that, once you have in- 
troduced it into your trade field, 
will be its own best salesman, 


repeating over and over again. 
SUNNY KANSAS makes 


friends with your customers 


quickly. 


+ * 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. : KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








March ExportsRaise 
9-Month Total to 
457,030,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—March exports of 
U.S. grain and grain _ products 
amounted to 960,000 long tons (36,- 
639,000 bu.), the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimated April 13. This 
raised the total for nine months, 
July-March, to 11,843,000 long tons 
(457,030,000 bu.), compared to 9,402,- 
000 long tons (365,645,000 bu.) dur- 
ing the same period in 1946-47. 


March, 1948, exports of U.S. grain 
and grain products included (in 
terms of whole grain equivalent, long 
tons) 534,000 tons of wheat, 340,000 
tons of flour; and 86,000 tons of oth- 
er grains and grain products. The oc- 
cupied zones in Europe and Asia re- 
ceived 307,000 tons, and countries 
participating in the U.S. Foreign Aid 
Program (including Greece and 
China) 398,000 tons. Cash - paying 
governments received the remainder, 
255,000 long tons. 


The March total of 960,000 long 
tons compares with a February re- 
vised total of 1,099,000 tons. The ac- 
companying table shows cumulative 
totals for July-March 1947-48 and 
1946-47. The figures include wheat, 
wheat flour, corn, corn grits and 
meal, barley, malt, oats, oatmeal, 
grain sorghums, rye and for 1947-48 
only, cornstarch and flour (000 omit- 


ted). 
1947-48 1947-48 1946-47 1946-47 
Long Bu. of Long Bu. of 
tons grain tons grain 
July .... 1,93 76.352 917 34,860 
Aug. . 64.584 796 31.081 
Sept. «... 1, 53,868 71 28.123 
Oct. ° 46.482 390 15,280 
Nov. . 42.2%7 859 32.990 
BOG. cece 45.095 1,373 53.7965 
SOM cose & 49.733 1,334 51,642 
Feb. ‘ 42.940 1,427 54,849 
March ... 36.639 1,605 62,205 


Total ..11,843 457,030 9,402 665,645 
The July-March total is broken down by 
wheat, flour and other grains, as follows 
(000’s omitted): 
1947-48 1947-48 1946-47 1946-47 
Long tons Bu. Long tons Bu. 
Wheat ... 6,487 242.161 4,224 157,682 
Flour .... 3,437 128,303 3,257 121,584 
Other 
grain .. 1,919 86,566 1,921 86,379 








Total ..11,843 457,030 9,402 365,645 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZES 20 GRANTS 


NEW YORK — Twenty grants-in- 
aid totaling $121,917 to 15 universities 
and medical centers in the U.S. and 
Canada were authorized at the four- 
teenth meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the Nutrition Foundation held 
at the Chicago Club, Chicago, April 8. 

George A. Sloan, president of the 
foundation, stated that a total of 158 
grants-in-aid totaling $1,635,130 have 
been made to 60 universities and 
medical centers by the foundation 
since its organization in 1942. 


The foundation had received dona- 
tions of $10,000 each from the Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, and the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 
York, Mr. Sloan said, as well as 
$1,000 from the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., New Orleans. He announced that 
$3,082,000 has been subscribed thus 
far by food and related manufac- 
turers. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, chancellor 
of Washington University, St. Louis, 
and Henry J. Heinz II, Pittsburgh, 
addressed the luncheon meeting, 
which was attended by 100 educators, 
scientists and business executives. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler » 








|; The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS #¢ MINNESOTA 











{ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














Us 
PERCY KENT 
eee BAGS 








“Golden Loaf” r»«'sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. | 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator | 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS ' 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiimwe Co., Inman, Kan. 
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10,200,000 Bus. 
"WALLACE M. NEIL a 
£.M. SUMMERS . “eye 
J.D. TINKLEPAUGH 


ae 

































SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 









Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 






FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 






















“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 







3 en ae 





AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $12": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. b. 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


. the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA . . 


MINNESOTA . . 

















Permanent 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in our own branch offices in the 
Far East, South America, and Europe, we are in a position to 
establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only way 
to build a permanent export business for the years ahead. 


Payment at Mill—We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OIT Puts French 
North Africa on 
License List 


WASHINGTON — Beginning April 
20, 1948, all commercial shipments to 
French North Africa (Algeria, Tunis 
and French Morocco) valued over 
$100 and not on the so-called ‘“Posi- 
tive List” will require a validated ex- 
port license, according to the Office 
of International Trade, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The purpose of the requirement of ; 


validated licenses for commercial ex- 
ports to Europe and nations in the 
country Group R category is to en- 
able the OIT to program exports of 
commodities essential to the economic 
recovery of Europe. OIT officials ex- 
plained that the inclusion of French 
North Africa in country Group R will 
forestall serious leaks of goods and 
prevent exploitation of a situation 
contrary to basic U.S. policy. 

Shipments of commodities to 
French North Africa which are on 
dock, or lighter, or laden aboard an 
exporting air or ocean carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to 12:01 
a.m., April 20, 1948, may be exported 
under general license privileges pre- 
viously applicable to those commodi- 
ties, the OIT said. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HEARS ADDRESS ON EGGS 


CHICAGO—Dr. O. J. Kahlenberg, 
director of research, National Egg 
Products Assn., Chicago, detailed 
some interesting things about eggs 
when he addressed the members and 
guests at thé April birthday meeting 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago. He 
outlined the problems being studied 
by the research department of the 
National Egg Products Assn. in the 
hopes of helping the farmer and the 
egg processor produce better eggs 
and assure the consumer a sanitary 
product whether it be the egg or the 
many products in which eggs are an 
ingredient. 

Ernie Dorner, vice president, Heine- 
mann’s, Inc., Chicago, was the lucky 
“birthdayite”’ who received the pig- 
skin encased travel clock. 

W. M. Foster, manager, dry milk 
division, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, 
secretary of the club, announced that 
these events would become even more 
educational and interesting as the 
year progresses. The next similar 
event is scheduled for May 24 at 
which a movie will be shown. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERNARD FRIEL APPOINTED 
TO BATES GRAIN CO. STAFF 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of Bernard Friel to the staff of the 
Bates Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
announced this week by Max Bates, 
president. Mr. Friel will manage the 
millfeed and protein meal depart- 
ment. 

A resident of Kansas City since 
1943, Mr. Friel came from Minne- 
apolis, where he had been associated 
with various phases of the grain 
business for 15 years. Until his recent 
resignation he was a sales represen- 
tative for the Kansas Soya Products 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mr. Friel’s headquarters will be 
maintained at the Kansas City office 
of the Bates Grain Co., 1416 Board 
of Trade Bldg. 
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Transit 


GRAIN COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








“DURAMBER’ 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





FLOURS °qn7cts| 
Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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1 THEZFOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN DECEMBER, 1920 

4 “Modern milling separates the flour, in pro- 

— cess through the mill, into many different 


_ ‘streams,’ each containing different parts of 
wheat and so being different in character and 
st quality. The quality of the flour depends on the 
wheat and milling methods used, and on the 
skill with which these streams are combined.” 


TRUE STATEMENTS IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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STERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








MILLERS AT PLAY—If you were to 
guess what is the most universal 
hobby among milling executives of 
this country, what would you say? 
Poker would be wrong, contrary to a 
natural supposition, though it might 
be right in those regions where fish 
do not prevail; for fishing, indeed, is 
the millin’ hobby supreme. 

This great fact might be deduced 
merely from contemplation of that 
exemplar of the flour milling indus- 
try, Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish Riv- 
er Roller Mills, who so frequently and 
characteristically refers his milling 
problems to the soothing arbitration 
of baiting a hook beside some quiet 
pool below his dam. But it is statis- 
tically attested also by the confiden- 
tial and confessional device of a bio- 
graphical questionnaire recently con- 
ducted by The Northwestern Miller’s 
librarian. 

Without becoming oppressive with 
percentages and weighted averages, 
and all that sort of thing, let us say 
.. simply that it has been possible for 
our research experts to assure them- 
selves, after long consultation of the 
biographical notes submitted, and 
much counting up, dividing and mul- 
tiplying, that fully two thirds of all 
milling executives pursue hobbies. 
Of these, 37% are fishermen, 32% 
are hunters, 31% are golfers, 10% 
are photographers, 8% are gardeners, 
6% are readers, 5% are farmers. 
There is a good deal of overlapping, 
of course, for many millers ride more 
than one playhorse. (By the way, to 
avoid any possible misunderstanding 
about the nature of these statistics 
and deductions made from them, let 
us set down here the dictionary defi- 
nition: “Hobby: any favorite object, 
pursuit or topic; that which a person 
persistently pursues or dwells upon 
with zeal or delight, as if riding a 
horse.”’) 


@ Nearly all the sports, of course, 
claim a liberal sprinkling of devotees. 
Real horses play their part—the kind 
you ride and the kind you back. There 
are a good many livestock specialists 
—cattle and horse breeders, poultry 
raisers. Shall we also put down the 
ornithologist? More than a few are 


handicrafters in home workshops. We 
have a number of botanists—an or- 
chid grower, a tree culturist and 
more than a few wheat improvers 
and rural acreage developers. Yes, 
there are collectors, stamps predom- 
inating and antique glass, early Amer- 
ican art and classical music albums 
trailing. Cultural pursuits of the more 
genteel sort also include music of 
both the making and the listening 
kind; diary keeping; church adminis- 
tration and promotion; education. 
Among the more rugged avocations, 
ranching may be mentioned—and fly- 
ing, mountain climbing, wood sawing, 
camping and tramping. 

If you read current personal items 
about millers’ vacations, you know 
how travel ranks among the hobbies. 
We suspect that it might nose out 
fishing if it were not obviously re- 
garded as less of a hobby than merely 
a common habit like eating and drink- 
ing. 

Have we mentioned politics? That’s 
definitely in the list. And here are 
some of the rarely specified, though 
probably by no means rarely prac- 
ticed: People. Grandchildren. Family 
Life. Donating to Civic Funds. Boys’ 
Clubs. Along with the hunting there 
is a good deal of ballistics, of course, 
and gun collecting. 

Poker has been spoken of. One 
miller euphemistically calls h's devo- 
tion to this hobby “research into the 
laws of chance.” Bridge also should 
be put in this category. Curiously, no 
miller confesses to crap shooting. 

Possibly the greatest eccentricity is 
to be found in the case of a man who 
devotes himself to “pursuing the dol- 
lar but never catching up.” 

It will be regretted by some read- 
ers that “drinking, socially,” and 
“case of likker” are notations appear- 
ing on the questionnaire forms. But 
such things do not seem ta be widely 
prevalent in the industry, judging 
from the record of this confessional. 

Perhaps the blackest mark is the 
one that specifically indicates no 
hobby at all. The space is left blank 
in many cases, of course, but here we 
must be charitable and merely as- 
sume that the hobby exists but is not 
mentioned. 

Only a little less reprehensible than 
total lack of hobby is the assertion 
of two or three millers that “milling,” 
“sales training” and “selling flour” 
are the playhorses they ride. These 
men undoubtedly have stomach ulcers. 

® @°¢e@ 

Possibly the most scurrilous of 
all the scurrilous magazine articles 
on bread that we have ever seen is 
the one in the April number of Read- 


er’s Scope, one of the pint-sizers. It 
is captioned “Our Daily Bread: Is 
It a Lethal Loaf?” The question 
posed by the author, Leonard Engel, 
whose qualifications for writing on 
this subject are not disclosed, is not 
categorically answered, but by inti- 
mation, insinuation and implication 
the author’s answér is “Yes.” The 
principal attack is upon bleaching, 
but of enrichment Mr. Engel says 
that this is “the crowning absurdity 
of commercial bread making.” Poi- 
sonous or not, Mr. Engel assures us, 
“the ‘homogenized, vitamin-treated 
white bread made by the big bakers 
—the kind on most grocers’ shelves 
—is tasteless to the point of being 
unfit to eat.” 


* * * 
England's Firat 
Ceiling Price 

The first ceiling price in England 
was introduced in 1266 by King 
Henry III, with a law limiting the 
profit of bakers on bread to 13%. 
This law remained in force for over 
500 years. 

The profit a baker was allowed to 
make was regulated by law from 
the time of King John onwards. The 
profit for his own work should not 
exceed threepence on each quarter of 
wheat, plus what he received for the 
sale of the sifted bran. But he was 
allowed to charge quite freely for his 
expenses by adding the costs of fuel, 
wear of the oven, of yeast, candles, 
apprentices, wood, sieves. 


In London only, the sale of farthing 
and halfpenny loaves was allowed. 
Once a month, all bakeries were ex- 
amined by assayers to see if the qual- 
ity and weight were up to standard. 
Bakers. were not allowed to sell 
bread on their own premises, but oily 


-on public markets. 


Bread was brought ‘to the house- 
holds by bread-women who, by lew, 
received 13 loaves for the price of 12 
(“bakers’ dozen’) which was their 
only profit. 

After the Great Fire, bakers in 
London were not allowed to bake at 
night or to use straw, fern or stub) le 
wood as fuel. Innkeepers and host¢l- 
keepers were not allowed to beke 
their own bread. In the City of Lun- 
don, only bakers were allowed to 
keep swine on their premises. 


* * * 
AND EACH A 1948 MODEL 


Now once again the traffic ligh 
turns green, 

And fields that waited the go 
signal at the year’s 

Four-cornered, drifted cross- 
roads, winter long, 

With motors idling, suddenly 
shift gears, 

And, brakes released, begin thei 

seasonal trek 

Toward harvest time. Engines 
purr. Tires sing. 

Horns—or wild geese—honk. 
Hope rolls again 

Along the super-highway of an 
other spring. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 











This, we hasten to explain, is the attention-getting device used by 
one of our advertisers of going-on three quarters of a century ago. It 
does not seem too frivolous, either, when set up beside some of the 
effects of modern advertising, even when it is disclosed that the client, 
Wilford & Northway Mfg. Co., was peddling a product called the cen- 


trifugal double scalper. 
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WEASEL WORDS IN THE WHEAT 
PACT 


N view of the over-all effects of the possible 
] adoption of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment to exercise supreme control over the world’s 
trade in wheat and flour, including fixing of in- 
ternational prices, we have from time to time 
sought to improve our own understanding of the 
scheme by studying the numberless provisions 
set forth in the charter and accompanying reg- 
ulations, soon to be considered by the fifty or 
move participating governments, including our 
ow”; indeed, particularly our own because of our 
assuming the chief responsibility and being ex- 
posed to the gravest danger, equally in event of 
success or failure. 

‘ In the course of this study, we have come 
upen a number of curious provisions, of which 
two or three are here quoted. Following is one 
of ‘hese, Article VII, under the caption of “ad- 
dit:onal purchases or sales’’: 


“Should the assistance of the Council be 
requested by (a) any contracting importing 
uuntry desiring to make purchases in addi- 
ton to its guaranteed purchases or (b) any 
mntracting exporting country desiring to 
rake sales in addition to its guaranteed 
les, the Council may, having regard to all 
tue circumstances of the case, use its ‘good 
fices in assisting such country to make such 
additional purchases from contracting ex- 
porting countries or such additional sales to 

contracting importing countries.” 

Ybviously the meaning of the authority pro- 
vided in this paragraph depends wholly upon in- 
terpretation of the somewhat weasel phrase, 
“good offices.” Considered in its narrow sense, 
it could mean no more than that the Council, in 
any instance where any country desired to buy 
more wheat than the quantity provided in the 
agreement, could: suggest that it try its luck in 
the United States, or Canada, or Australia. Like- 
wise, in case one of these surplus countries want- 
ed to sell more than its commitment and applied 
to the Council for selling help, the latter could 
tip the inquirer off to the possibility of finding a 
further outlet in Switzerland, or Lebanon or 
somewhere and rate it as a good deed. 

But, suppose the Council discovered that it 
might serve its own and others’ interests by tak- 
ing over the business of handling wheat or flour 
in the capacity of a commission agency or broker 
and thereby juggling the trade in “free wheat” 
all about the world, thus establishing itself in 
Virtual, even actual, control of the entire world 
market for ‘“‘free wheat.” This probably is not in- 
tended, but all experience has shown that au- 
thority available sooner or later becomes authority 
exercised, and the authority to do exactly this 
thing is clearly implied, even granted, in the 
paragraph quoted. 

Then a little further on in the numberless pro- 
visions of the agreement, appears this praragraph, 
apparently granting open-ended authority—para- 
graph 9, page 16: 

“The Council shall have legal capacity in 
the territory of each contracting Government 
to contract and to acquire and dispose of prop- 
erty, in so far as is necessary in discharging 
its funetions under this Agreement.” 


[t probably would be assuming too much to 
interpret this paragraph as giving to the Council 
the right to buy and thereafter own and operate 
houses and buildings, including grain elevators 
and flour mills, or even shipping, which it might 
regard as “necessary in discharging its func- 
tions” and thus give itself all the more certainty 
of accomplishing its “functions” by making it dif- 
ficult or even impossible for anyone else to com- 
Pete. Much greater extensions of authority have 
been accomplished in our own land by such organ- 
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izations as the NRA, the CCC and ‘numberless 
others, not to mention the creeping socialism in 
England and the wholly accomplished dictator- 
ship in Soviet Russia and Argentina. 

Finally, we take a further long step and come 
to the closing paragraph of the agreement, the 
provision which probably would be described as 
a “war escape clause,” which reads as follows: 


“Any contracting Government which con- 
siders its national security endangered by the 
outbreak of hostilities may withdraw from 
this Agreement upon the expiry of thirty 
days’ written notiee to the Council. In the 
event of such a withdrawal, the Council may 
recommend an amendment of this Agreement 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 3 of this Article.” 


While we have not selected these three para- 
graphs quite at random there are numerous oth- 
ers very like them, either in granting powers 
easily capable of extension or defining duties and 
obligations equally easy of avoidance without 
penalty merely by reporting that “we haven’t got 
the dollars to pay with” or “to comply would en- 
danger our own economy” or merely to say, as 
so many great nations have become accustomed 
to say, “we have changed our minds.” Indeed, re- 
gardless of anything which conceivably might 
benefit the world in this confused “Agreement,” 
the entire history of the most solemn treaties 
and agreements among nations in the past forty 
years or more is such that limited dependence 
can be placed upon the best of them when one or 
many nations decide that their own best interest 
would be served by welshing on its solemn com- 
mitments. 

It may, of course, be borrowing trouble to 
search out these particular provisions and point 
out the weaknesses in them. Yet, in view of all 
recent diplomatic history, we have every reason 
to know that numerous other nations listed ten- 
tatively as participants in this International Wheat 
Agreement are today doing that very thing, 
even may have schemed to include these weasel 
provisions in the text with the very purpose of 
using or misusing them to their own advantage 
in case of need. Clearly the situation demands 
that the Senate committee soon to begin study 
of the document give most minute study to the 
least of its provisions if this country is not to be 
out-maneuvered and out-traded as it has been so 
many times in the past quarter century or more. 


e@e ®@ 
OVER-ALL PRICE FIXING 


N last week’s issue we reprinted in its entire- 
I ty an editorial discussion, essentially from a 
British point of view, of the subject of the pend- 
ing International Wheat Agreement, which ap- 
peared in the issue of Broomhall’s Corn Trade 
News of March 17. 

Below we now quote for a specific purpose, 
and with emphasis, a few lines from that article, 
as follows: “Wheat is so much a variant of maize 
and oats for animal feeds in the United States 
that the domestic rather than the international 
supply must have the greater influence on the 
price.” 

Since then our attention has been called to 


i. as | 


an extended editorial discussion in The Family 
Herald and Weekly Star, a reputable agricultural 
publication in Canada, of the proposal now being 
considered in that country, with government spon- 
sorship, to extend the present wheat price con- 
trol to include oats and barley. Under the cap- 
tion of ‘Political Grain,” the farmer publication, 
following the argument of the opposition to the 
bill in the debate in Parliament in March, and 
quoting expressions from farm leaders, vigor- 
ously asserts that the scheme to put feed grains 
under control is a wholly different matter from 
the system of wheat control and marketing and 
not only will work ill on its own account but will 
confuse the wheat control scheme as well. 

Essentially, the extension of the Canadian 
price control scheme to include coarse grains has 
a quite definite relationship to the position Amer- 
ica would be in should it commit itself to partici- 
pation in the scheme of international control of 
wheat prices for export, while its own markets, 
not only for wheat but for all other grain crops, 
and their price relationships one with another 
continued free. 

No later than a year ago we saw a precisely 
applicable example of this in our own country. 
Wheat growers, holding many millions of bushels 
of wheat from the previous harvest, either to 
gain a higher price or for use as feed, continued 
to hold out against all persuasion of govern- 
ment, until finally the latter was forced to sur- 
render and pay the wheat holders a special bonus 
of thirty cents per bushel in order to meet its 
foreign commitments. Here was a case of clear 
conflict between what may be called the “inter- 
national price” of wheat and its current or pros- 
pective worth for animal feeding as related to 
the domestic price of coarse grains in a free mar- 
ket. 

We are not informed as to the precise argu- 
ments advanced in support of the proposed leg- 
islation in Canada to extend price controls to 
feeding grains, as well as to millers’ by-prod- 
ucts, but assume it is in some more or less direct 
manner associated with the competition of other 
grains with wheat at times when it is desired, 
for any reason, to keep the price of wheat at 
some fixed maximum. We, at cannon’s mouth, 
yielded to the growers’ price demands, while Can- 
ada apparently contemplates effecting the same 
result by fixing prices of competing coarse grains, 

And this brings us back to the Broomhall ob-. 
servation that, with coarse grains selling in a free 
market in America, ‘“‘the domestic rather than 
the international supply must have the greater 
influence” on the whole level of grain prices; 
which leads to the observation that, while Amer- 
ican wheat growers have for years been cajoled 
by outpourings of millions from the government 
treasury in form of loans, minimum price guar- 
antees and other forms of subsidies, if an at- 
tempt were to be made by government to ex- 
tend these insidious controls to include every 
variety of grain, the nation would be brought 
face to face with two tragedies—the uproar 
from agriculture as a whole and the bitter op- 
position of the people to payment of additional 
unnumbered billions in taxes to supply grower 
subsidies. 

This perhaps somewhat speculative discus- 
sion of the effect of attempting to control the 
price and movement of grain and flour over vir- 
tually the entire world by decisions of a Coun- 
cil acting under authority of international agree- 
ment, while leaving markets and prices of all 
other grains free, may appear at first glance to 
be merely borrowing trouble. Yet, it is perfectly 
clear that exactly that situation will follow any 
effort made by our government to hold the peak 
price on wheat for export at two dollars a bushel 
for the next five years, especially with all other 
grains selling in a free market. 
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Capacity 10,000 Sacks 
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KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapol:s: Spot and nearby shipments 
of bran and standard middlings remain ex- 
tremely scarce and strong, with -mill -out- 
put insufficient for open market require- 
ments. Mills in the Nortuwest are operating 
at a very light rate and most of them 
are behind in filling previous millfeed com- 
mitments. Feeder and mixer demand is not 
especially broad, but the appearance of 
the same order in several possible sources 
of supply makes it appear so. Spot bran 
is quoted at $78@80 ton, Minneapolis, stand- 
ard midds. the same as bran, flour midds. 
$80@82 and red dog $82@83. The heavier 
feeds are not as tight as bran and stand- 
ard midds. All April shipments bran and 
middlings are discounted 50¢@$1 ton, al- 
though the offerings are no more plenti- 
ful than spot. Scattered May bran is dis- 
counted about $6 under spot and middlings 
about $4. 


Duluth: Demand has been slow; the trend 
is higher and supplies are light; pure bran 
$82, standard bran $81, flour midds. $82.50, 
mixed feeds $82, red dog r 


Kansas City: Slow flour business and a 
step up in inquiry for mill offal resulted 
in sharp advances in millfeed again this 
week. Demand was considerably stronger 
April 19, but offers were limited. Con- 
sidering bearish action of corn that day, 
the trend in millfeeds was unpredictable. 
Quotations April 19: bran $78@78.50, shorts 
$80 @80.50. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $6.50@7 
higher than the previous week. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran §$80.50@81.50, mill run 
$81.80@82.80, shorts $83@84. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher. 

Denver: Millfeed .continues strong and 
prices went up again last week. Demand 
continues good, and supplies are not quite 
adequate to fill needs. Quotations: bran 
$80.50, shorts $85. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is strong for 
immediate delivery. Supplies are inadequate. 
Bran advanced $3.50 and shorts $3 over 
prices in effect one week earlier. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $746.50, 
shorts $79. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed continued strong last 
week, although the trade showed more re- 
sistance to the skyrocketing prices. Prices 
were up $5 ton. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $77@77.50, mill run $78@78.50, 
gray shorts $79@79.50. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good, 
with prices about $5@5.50 ton higher on 
bran and the same on shorts. Offerings are 
tight. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$77.50@78.50, gray shorts $79@80. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$85@87, gray shorts $87@88, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP; about $7 higher on both bran 
and shorts, compared to previous week; 
however, buyers continue to absorb offer- 
ings regardless of the advance, and there 
is no accumulation of production. 

Chicago: Demand is good and supplies 
are inadequate. Bran $82@83, standard 
midds. $81.50@82, flour midds. $83, red dog 
$84.50 @86 s 

St. Louis: A good demand continues for 
spot stuff, offerings are scarce, and con- 
sequently prices are higher and firm. There 
is very little inquiry for deferred months. 
Prices for bran are $81@81.50, being 50¢@ 
$1 higher, gray shorts $82.50@83, up $1@ 
1.50, delivered spot, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Toledo: Millfeeds approached the high 
price of the crop last week with renewed 
strength, perhaps due to reduced vperation 
of the mills, as high as $83 for bran and 
$81 for flour midds., in’ sacks, f.o.b. mill, 
prompt shipment. 

Buffalo: The continued abnormally low 
output of flour mills with a good steady 
demand for millfeed has again forced prices 
upward sharply at a time when almodst 
everybody expected a sharp decline. The 
trade now is inclined to believe that no 
improvement in output can be expected un- 
til May, and as pastures will not be ready 
for some time, demand will continue to 
outstrip supplies. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $83@84, 
standard midds. $84@85, flour midds, $85@ 
86, red dog $85@86. 

Boston: Despite extremely slow trading 
millfeeds are from $2@4 ton higher on 
the Boston market this week. Supplies 
definitely are not burdensome, but dealers 
reported that when buyers moved’ into the 
market they are unusually insistent that 
deliveries be made as speedily as possible. 

Possibly the outstanding reason was that 
pastures are later than usual. This, of 
course, necessitates the continued use of 
commercial feeds beyond the estimates of 
the average dairy man. 

In the poultry ration end of the feed in- 
industry there appears a more. serious 
outlook. Poultry men are not replacing their 
flocks in anywhere near the estimates of one 
to two months ago. This situation is em- 
phasized more fully in the reports of the 
commercial hatcheries whose operations 
are substantially below a year ago. Quota- 
tions: spring bran $90, middlings $90, mixed 
feeds $90, red dog $92. 


Philadelphia: Milifeed prices have ex- 
tended last week’s advance due to the con- 
tinued tightness in the supply situation 
and a slight increase in demand for in- 
gredients. The latter is traceable in part 
to pastures being late as a result of the 
recent cold spell. Dealers now -are looking 
for an expansion in flour output to enhance 
supplies of millfeed, but are not predicting 
how soon that might occur. Meanwhile, 
there is some resistance to the higher prices. 
The quotation on bran of $86@87 is $3 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


7 18D0 M 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” >r 
giving dough extra punches. [If 
you want a flour which will sta:.d 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATI D 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRAS*A 





| 
American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Flour from this mill comes to yor 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNES TA 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fiafty Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








oo Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 1 


xport Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHIOKASHA Optic Ae + 
800 bbis OKLA. 
Manufacturers of a... 
Hard Wheat 


Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 








Member;{Millers’ National Federation i 
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above that of the previous week, while 
andard middlings at $87@88 are up $2 and 
red dog posted at a $4 advance to $90@91. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices advanced rap- 
idly last week. Exceptionally strong de- 
mand for bran for immediate shipment 
has developed. Offerings are scarce and 
retail sales increased in- volume. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh basis: bran $87.85@ 
$9.30, standard midds. $85.85@89.80, flour 
midds. $90@91.80, red dog $91@92.80. 


New Orleans: A slight increase in prices 
during the week was not strong enough to 
stimulate sales to any great extent. Buyers 
are still purchasing only for immediate 
an’ nearby shipment. Feed mixers and job- 
bers show much more restraint in their 
purchasing, and only a few lots were 
wo ked for quick shipment. Tightness in 
mii offerings in no way assisted the volume 
of -ales. Export inquiries were few, with 
no ales reported. Bran $86.25@87.50, shorts 
$88 75@90.25. 


f-attle: The situation on millfeeds, in- 
du: -d by greatly restricted grind, is ex- 
tre ely tight, and the market has been 
yer firm. April millfeed is just about un- 
obt inable and May is looking just about 
as ght as April. Spot sales in this market 
we reported as high as $79 for resale 
ca: and mills were not offering at any 


pr Most mills are behind on outstand- 
ine contracts and have not been able to 
cat 1 up even by withholding new sales, 


bec use their grind continues low. One 
mi! was reported to be over 60 days late 
in liveries. Buyers who were not covered 
we! on forward commitments have had to 
pay the going price, and it has been mov- 
ing steadily up. Spot millfeed is off the 
ma <et and May is strong at $77, sacked, 
Sea le-Tacoma. 


Yl rtland: Mill run $78@79, middlings 
$85 (on. 


© den: Millfeed prices advanced $10 dur- 
ing the past week, with hectic demand 
on 1e West Coast caused by crop short- 
age and drouth conditions. Mills continue 
to erate to capacity five days a week 
anc «ure booked well into May. Quotations: 
red >ran and mill run $87, middlings $91, 


ear ad lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$93. middlings $97; California prices: $94, 
mi ings $98, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco 
anc os Angeles. 


T: ronte-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
con' nues firm. Quotations April 17: bran 


$54 shorts $56.25, middlings $60.25, net 
cas! terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
ear-. Toronto-Montreal basis. 

WV innipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
fee continues keen, but supplies are far 
sho of requirements, with the situation 


age ivated by the decreased flour output 
in stern mills. Eastern Canada is taking 


mo of the output from western mills. 
Quo ations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Albi rta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small 
lets ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 «xtra. 

Vancouver: The situation remains un- 
chanced in this territory. There are a few 
more offerings from prairie mills, but most 
Sellers remain stubborn on prices. Stocks 
here are reasonably ample since ground 
wheat has now been substituted for poul- 


try, and in addition the poultry hatch is 
down materially. This means that instead 
of millfeed being a prime factor in poultry 
and livestock feed sales it is now relegated 
to minor position. Cash car quotations: 
bran $51.80@52.80, shorts $53.80@54.80, mid- 
dlines $55.80@56.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Trade in rye flour remains 
very dull and narrow. Pure white $6.90, 
medium $6.60, dark $5.90 sack, Minne- 
apolis 

Philadelphia: The local rye market con- 
tinues to exhibit a steady undertone, some- 


thing .partially attributable to a _ slight 
increase in demand for the dark flour. How- 
ever, mill representatives report that bak- 


ers are still very price conscious, and 
orders being negotiated are principally for 
Small amounts. Another damper on expand- 
ed buying is the over-all uncertainty in the 


Seneral business outlook, causing many 
to prefer to watch developments. The rye 
White quotation is 10¢ higher than the 
Previous week’s at $7.20@7.25. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $6.98, white 
Patent $8.25. 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour buying continues 


to be restrieted to immediate needs of bak- 
ers and jobbers. Directions are fair. Bakers 
in mining towns state their sales of rye 
Products showed some increase during the 


Past week, which they attribute to the 
back-to-work movement of miners and the 
increased credit allowed miners at company 
Stores. Rye flour, white $7.04@7.19, medium 
$6.8)@6.94, dark $6.04@6.19, blended $6.69, 
Tye meal $6.34. 

Chicago: The rye flour market continues 
ina: ive, with only small sales being made. 
Dir tions are fair. White patent rye $6.75@ 
7.14, medium $6.40@6.85, dark $5.50@6.05. 
New York: Rye flour business was rou- 
o and light. Pure white patents $6.85 

1.10 


Buffalo: While demand for rye flours is 
Somewhat better than for white flours, it 
is mostly for immediate needs, with very 
little forward buying of any consequence. 
Supplies are adequate. The trend is steady. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.50, dark 
$5.50, medium $7.25. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 15¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
om “yc 10, medium $6.85, dark $5.10, rye 

10, 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 











—_ Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





For Better Milling Wheat, 


Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Ask fon LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 













101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "x')-” 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Durlaplofor’tper. Ci (o/ ‘S 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Eo. 





CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, [OWA - NEW YORK 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Russia Delivers 
162,523 Tons 
Grain to Britain 


LONDON — The Soviet Embassy 
has announced that during February 
and March Russia shipped 162,523 
tons coarse grains to Britain under 
the terms of the Anglo-Russ agree- 
ment which calls for total shipments 
of 750,000 tons. The quantity is made 
up of 100,066 tons barley, 45,582 tons 
corn and 16,875 tons oats. 

The Czechoslovakian Ministry of 
Foreign Trade has stated that more 
than two thirds of the agreed con- 
signment of 600,000 tons of Soviet 
grain has already been received in 
Czechoslovakia. The amount includes 
127,615 tons of milling wheat, 19,802 
tons of seed wheat, 99,531 tons of 
corn and 106,325 tons of rye. 

A further announcement by the 
Soviet Embassy claims that 94% of 
the work on Russian state farms is 
done by tractor power and that the 
number of combine harvesters now 
available is four times the number 
of such machines employed in agri- 
culture throughout the whole of the 
aaa 

Twenty-five experimental stations 
have been set up on collective farms 
in the Kazakh Republic of central 
Asia, the Russians report. More than 
10 new varieties of grain have been 
introduced by the Shortandin Scien- 


tific Field Crops Station in the 
Akmolinsk region, including the 
“akmolinka” wheat which is now 


widely cultivated. ‘Four years ago the 
selectionists had only a few kilo- 
grams of this high grade wheat, but 
this year the collective farms in the 
northwestern regions alone are sow- 
ing this strain on more than 500,000 
acres,” Russian sources declare. 


———BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. AMBASSADOR URGES 
ASIAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


LONDON—tThe formation of a 
“Nehru Plan” for economic coopera- 
tion in Asian countries was urged by 
Dr. H. F. Grady, American ambassa- 
dor in India when he addressed the 
Indian Council for World Affairs in 
New Delhi recently. The ambassador 
considered that with proper develop- 
ment, India could supply Europe and 
America with agricultural products 
as well as with handicraft goods and 
other specialties. 

Dr. Grady said, “Your Marshall 
Plan, of if you will, your Nehru Plan, 
might provide for an equally effective 
program of mutual aid on a regional 
basis. For instance, encouragement 
might be given to the development 
of active trade promotion agencies. 
There are definite opportunities for 
trade expansion within the Asian and 
far eastern region.” 

As an example, the ambassador 
stated that the Philippines would 
need increasing quantities of raw jute 





products as its sugar industry revived. 
He emphasized the importance of 
Asia as a factor in general world 
recovery and said that the East must 
take positive and cooperative meas- 
ures to assure that its recovery will 
proceed simultaneously with Europe’s 
so that one will stimulate the other. 

N. V. Gadgil, minister of works, 
who presided at the meeting, said 
that the U.S. could not escape moral 
responsibility for helping India in its 
industrial development. Mr. Gadgil 
concluded, “We want help from 
America, but the help should not be 
on a charity basis. We will negotiate 
on the basis of pure business.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K.-AUSTRALIA GRAIN 
CARGO RATES CHANGED 


LONDON — Newly announced 
freight rates for the transshipment 
of grain from Australia to the U.K. 
take into account payment for ships 
proceeding in ballast on the 12,000- 
mile trip from home ports to Aus- 
tralia. Hitherto chartering has been 
restricted to ships already in eastern 
waters. 

The British are chartering a large 
number of ships in order to lift the 
80 million bushels of wheat obtained 
under the Anglo-Australian agree- 
ment. 

The arrangement to make an all- 
lowance for the voyage empty fol- 
lows the introduction of a sliding 
scale of freight charges to replace 
the flat rates hitherto quoted irre- 
spective of the voyage to Australia. 
After $18 ton for bulk wheat from 
all Australian ports had been quoted 
for some time, the rate for western 
Australia was raised to $18.25 ton 
and a higher rate of $20 quoted for 
South Australia, Victoria and New 
South Wales. The rates for ships pro- 
ceeding in ballast from the U.K. have 
now been raised by $2 so that a ship 
chartered for loading in an eastern 
state will receive a total of $22 ton. 

Lower rates have been fixed for 
ships already in or near Australian 
ports. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS GAIN 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from this port in March 
were 4,581,605 bu. and from the 
neighboring port of New Westminster 
376,157 bu., to show a fair gain over 
the February clearances. The March 
shipments were considerably cur- 
tailed by the strike of deck and radio 
officers on Canadian-owned deep sea 
ships. The strike started early in the 
month and is still unsettled. The ex- 
port movement for all British Colum- 
bia ports for the crop year to March 
31 was 23,135,985 bu., to show a de- 
cline of more than 16 million bushels 
compared with the 39,841,923 bu. 
cleared in the same period last sea- 
son. While shipments have been slow, 
elevator receipts are continuing 
steady and current storage of more 
than 8,500,000 bu. is the highest in 
more than a year. Bulk of the stocks 
here is wheat. 





Canadian Government 
Spends $200 Million 
in Marketing Grain 


WINNIPEG — The government of 
Canada has spent more than $200 
million in the marketing of grain 
since 1934, according to returns 
tabled in the House of Commons 
April 15. The total includes $101,- 
990,948 in losses suffered by Canadian 
Wheat Board in marketing produc- 
ers’ wheat and $101,337,000 in freight 
assistance subsidies on feed and 
western grain shipped to eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. 

The wheat board losses included 
$81,846,665 in wheat crop accounts in 
1935-39 inclusive and $31,378,316 in 
the crown wheat account. Deductions 
of $11,234,000 brought this total down 
to a net loss of $101,990,948. 

The freight assistance totals are as 
follows: In 1941, $2,230,000; 1942, $9,- 
831,000; 1943, $15,941,000; 1944, $14.,- 
566,000; 1945, $16,855,000; 1946, $18,- 
809,000; 1947, $20,138,000; 1948 (to 
Feb. 28), $2,697,000. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. J. HARRISON RESIGNS 

WINNIPEG — T. J. Harrison, as- 
sistant commissioner of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, has 
resigned to take over the duties of 
managing and directing the new Bar- 
ley Improvement Institute, with 
headquarters in Winnipeg. Mr. Harri- 
son takes over his new duties May 


— 
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1. The work of, the institute will be 
developed under three headings: bar- 
ley research, barley economics and 
barley extension. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


NEW FREIGHT SERVICE 
TO CARIBBEAN STARTS 


TORONTO — The Swedish Amer- 
ican Line has announced the inaugu- 
ration of a direct fast regular freight 
service between Canada and ports in 
the Caribbean Sea, including the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is the intention 
of the company to maintain this se: v- 
ice from Montreal and possibly other 
St. Lawrence or Canadian East Cozst 
ports during the summer season to 
Havana, Kingston, Jamaica, princi} al 
ports in Venezuela; Barranquil ; 
Colombia, and Tampico and Ve 
Cruz, Mexico. During the wint 
months this traffic will be maintain 
via the ports of Halifax, N.S., a 
Saint John, N.B. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE WESTON, LTD., 
RAISES DIVIDEND RATE 


TORONTO—At the annual me‘ 
ing of the shareholders of Geor 
Weston, Ltd., Toronto, W. Garfic 
Weston, chairman of the board, ma | 
the announcement that the ann 
dividend rate on the common sto 
is being raised from 80¢ to $1 a sha 
with the first quarterly payment 
25¢ a share being made on July 

Mr. Weston predicted “many go 
solid business years” ahead for Ca.- 
ada, particularly now that the Mer- 
shall Plan has been put into oper:- 
tion. He said that the high level >f 
prosperity is particularly noticeable n 
Western Canada. 

The president of the company, ©. 
W. St. Lawrent, told shareholde:s 
that the operations of the new plant 
at Longueuil, Que., were developing 
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as planned and that demand for t 
company’s products continues at 
high level although in certain ares 
some slowing has been noticed. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Europe’s debt of grati- 
tude to the U.S. is emphasized by na- 
tional press writers in their com- 
ments upon the inauguration of the 
European Recovery Program. Calls 
are made for the 16 free countries of 
Europe to set to work to solve their 
problems with the same courage and 
vigor shown by the U.S. in perfect- 
ing the proposals. If the bold plan 
envisaged by Mr. Marshall and so 
generously supported by Sen. Vanden- 
burg fails, or the communist wreck- 
ers have their way, Europe will only 
have herself to blame, summarizes 
the general opinion. The passing of 
the plan brings sorely needed help to 
Britain for it will relieve, but not 
entirely eliminate, the strain on re- 
serves which has been a feature of 
the economic situation during the 
past few months. The countries of 
Europe are all set to go. 

In the paeans of praise, Canada has 
not been forgotten, and many com- 
mentators mention with sympathy 
the drain on her dollar resources. 
Recollections of help from Canada 
in the initial stages of the war pre- 
dominate, and grateful mention is 
made of new help in tiding over the 
economic gap a further 14 days until 
Marshall aid, as it is popularly called 
in Europe, becomes available. Today, 
Canada is supplying Britain with 


By George E. Swarbreck 





wheat and other foodstuffs at less 
than world prices and Britons fer- 
vently hope that some way out of the 
dollar impasse confronting Canada 
can be found. 


xk * 


Latest reports from France speak 
of increasing communist activity fc!- 
lowing upon the approval of ER”. 
The communists see in the plan a 
threat to their efforts to gain con- 
trol of the country. Reduction in food 
prices is foreseen as a result of r°- 
cent legislation bringing down the 
prices of fuel and household goos 
and abolishing luxury taxes. The ex- 
pected bumper wheat crop this year 
will assist the French government in 
its attempt to check inflation and, «t 
the same time, nullify communist:c 
agitation. 

xk*x*k 


The British bread bakers’ trace 
union has been trying for three yea’s 
to abolish night baking, so far wit'- 
out success. The union has decided 
to appeal to George Isaacs, minister 
of labor, in a new attempt to reach 
settlement. J. J. Thomasson, the sec- 
retary, said, “We are asking Mr. 
Isaacs to meet union representatives 
from England and Scotland so that 
we can place the whole position be- 
fore him. Baking between 10 p.m. and 
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6 a.m. has been an unnecessary handi- 
cap to the industry for many years.” 
xkx*«k 

Development in dust collecting ma- 
chinery for use in flour mills are an- 
nounced from Northern Ireland. An 
Irish firm has acquired the rights of 
an aerodynamic precipitator designed 


‘ py a Swedish engineer, and it is 


claimed that the machine can clear 
a dust laden atmosphere up to an 
efficiency of 90%. Orders have al- 
ready been received from the U.S., 
Canada and South America. 


kkk 

A traveler from Switzerland states 
that although bread, biscuit and mac- 
arori coupons were abolished April 1, 
a system of rationing is still main- 
tain.d as the flour quota for bakers 
rem: ins unaltered. This has been done 
in order to prevent a rise in consump- 


tion 
xk 
Siem’s rice exports for March, 
whic totaled 73,395 tons, included 
1,000 tons for Britain, the first to be 
sent there since 1939. 


7 29 

Wither de Boer of W. de Boer & 
Co., ‘iIamburg importer, plans a sum- 
mer visit to the U.S. He will break 
his »:eturn journey to visit London 
and hopes to contact C. F. G. Raikes, 
former London manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, who will be 
spending the summer here. 


kkk 

Russian communist representatives 
in Italy are showing increased agita- 
tion as events in Italy move against 
them following upon the implemen- 
tation of ERP. On April 1, posters 
appeared in Florence announcing the 
arrival of the “first friendship train” 
bearing free Russian grain at noon 
that day. It was not until the train 
failed to arrive that the citizens of 
Florence realized that it was All 


Fools’ Day. 
xk 


The German Control Commission 
reports that while basic living condi- 
tions are better than usual at this 
time of year as a result of increased 
food imports from the U.S. and else- 
where and the improvement in dis- 
tribution brought about by the differ- 
ential callup as between the various 
Laender, these factors have not yet 
penetrated the public consciousness. 
The level of morale remains low, 
states the report, and the difficulties 
of existence keep the Germans de- 
pressed and apathetic. 


xk 
Charles McDougall, who has been 
associated with McDougalls, self-ris- 
ing flour manufacturers of London 
for 50 years, has relinquished his po- 


~ 





Cable Address: “FortGarry” 





Mm at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
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sition as chairman of the company in 
favor of Kenneth A. E. Moore. Mr. 
McDougall has been appointed presi- 
dent of the company and will remain 
a member of the board with the addi- 
tional office of vice chairman. He is 
a past president of the Self-Rising 
Flour Assn, 
xkxkk 


Spillers, Ltd., is building a new 
flour mill at Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire, on a 15-acre site situated on 
the River Trent. Railway, road and 
water transportation will be avail- 
able and a 400-ft. wharf is being 
constructed to handle river traffic 
from Hull and Grimsby, where Spil- 
lers has other property. 


kkk 

Luna F. Broekman, recently re- 
tired from the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller, satisfied a life- 
long ambition when she inspected a 
flour mill in operation. Although con- 
nected with the flour trade for over 
50 years and acknowledged as an ex- 
pert on many of its facets, this was 
her first opportunity of seeing the 
practical side. Donning a miller’s 
white coat, she was accompanied by 
mill manager Charles E. Bland on 
her tour of the Royal Flour Mills of 
Charles Brown & Co., Ltd., London. 
All the processes were explained to 
her and she showed expert theoreti- 
cal knowledge in the many comments 
she made. Miss Broekman compli- 
mented wheat foreman Charlie Woods 
on his healthy complexion after 33 
years’ service in the mill, whereupon 
Charlie replied, “Yes, ma’am, that 
comes from eating dust all day and 
washin’ it dahn wiv beer at night.” 
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F. L. M. ARNOLD RESIGNS 
WHEAT BOARD POSITION 


WINNIPEG — F. L. M. Arnold, 
Winnipeg commissioner of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, has resigned from 
that position. This was announced in 
Ottawa last week by. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce. Mr. Arnold’s resignation be- 
comes effective May 15. No successor 
has yet been mentioned. 

Mr. Arnold accepted the position 
with the wheat board on March 1, 
1947, and prior to that he had been 
vice president and general manager 
of the Norris Grain Co., Ltd., since 
early 1945. Born in Regina, he joined 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at 17 
and in 1930, was loaned to the Ca- 
nadian Cooperative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., the marketing agency of 
the three wheat pools. Two years 
later he was transferred back to the 
Saskatchewan pool where he re- 
mained until his appointment to the 
wheat board. 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. - 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Oable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











R. C. PRATT | 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


| 
| Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


= 


SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
rters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


6 King Street, ust 
TORONTO, CANADA 




















Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Didg., Toronto, Canada 








































CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 



























COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 













Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


_ JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
_IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


nities 
Factories : 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











dince - 
James Michardson & dons 


brain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 





Kansas State Grads 
to Hold Dinner at 
AOM Convention 


CHICAGO—Graduates and former 
students of the department of milling 
industry will hold their annual din- 
ner meeting on the evening of May 
19. E. P. Farrell, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., will serve as chairman 
for the event which will be held dur- 
ing the national convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

Meade C. Harris, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Chicago, is head of the 
local arrangements committee. He 
said that the dinner meeting will be 
held at the Morrison Hotel, site of 
the AOM convention. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling school, explained that no 
attempt has been made to organize 
a formal alumni association from the 
group of more than 160 graduates 
and former students. He added that 
the dinner meeting will be informal 
and that a social evening is being 
planned. 

Graduates and former students of 
the school who plan to attend the 
dinner meeting are being asked to 
notify Mr. Farrell, so that the proper 
dinner arrangements may be made. 
Those planning to attend the dinner 
may bring guests with them, Mr. 
Farrell said. 

More than 90 Kansas State folks 
and their guests were in attendance 
at the dinner held in connection with 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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the 1947 convention at Minneapolis 
and it is expected that this number 
will be exceeded at the Chicago din- 
ner. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ATTENDANCE RECORD SET 


AT DIST. 9 AOM MEETING 


YAKIMA, WASH. — The spring 
meeting of District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, held April 3, was 
the largest in attendance ever held 
in the Pacific Northwest district, 
nearly 100 millers and guests being 
in attendance. 

Edward Seeborg, chemist, Cen‘ en- 


_ nial Flouring Mills, Spokane, was the 


principal speaker. His address dvalt 
with determination of insect f) 
ments in various wheat blends. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flou 
Mills Co., Seattle, president of 
operatives’ organization, made a s! 
talk and proposed that the dist 
enlarge its spring meetings. This ; 
posal met with the approval of 
members. 

Representatives of the Bemis | 
Bag Co. presented two interes 
motion picture films, “Modern P: ck- 
aging Methods,” and “The Ki 
Other Life.” 

The following were  appoi: 
chairmen of committees to arra 
the annual fall convention which 
be held in Tacoma, Wash., in O 
ber: Program, John Pryor, Cen‘ en- 
nial Flouring Mills, Spokane; 
rangements, Willard H. Meine 
General Mills, Inc., Tacoma; ladies’ 
entertainment, Mrs. Willard H. 
Meinecke. 

Fred Wiltshire, Crown Mills, Port- 
land, chairman of the district group, 
presided at the meeting. George Low- 
ery, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Wal- 
la Walla, Wash., made the’ arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 











Travelling salesmen 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 


silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 


again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 


help sell your products effectively —protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


4 WOODS 


cotton and jute BAGS 


Makers of the famous Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand 
Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors, 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Montreal ¢ Toronte « 


Ottawa © Welland 


LTD. 


© Winnipeg ©¢ Calgary 
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Robin Hood Flour § . Wa 


Mills Limited 





VANCOUVER: CALGARY «MOOSE JAW: SASKAT 


NTO - HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL +» MONCTO}! MONTREAL - CANADA 


NTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN vER MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
ABLE ADDRESS IGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 





WINTER WHEAT 





SPRING WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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PATTERN POLL—tThe Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has announced 
that each pattern now used for cotton dress print bags has been select- 
ed by the vote of women who use these bags for home sewing. Finding 
that some dress print patterns were in gréat demand while others were 
less popular, Bemis sent representatives of its market research depart- 
ment out to let women choose the patterns they like best from artists’ 
sketches. In the above picture an interviewer is showing a feed store 
customer sample patterns. Housewives have been interviewed in seven 
states in various parts of the country, and this territory will be extended 
as more surveys are made, Bemis states. 





Flour Mill Engineering Course 


at Minnesota Ahead of Schedule 


MINNEAPOLIS — Enrollment, 


~ course preparation, arrangement for 


vacation employment and research 
projects are ahead of schedule for 
the course in flour mill engineering 
being offered by the University of 
Minnesota. Prof. John M. MacKenzie, 
head of the course for the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, said 
that 15 students are enrolled in the 
full curriculum which emphasizes 
basic engineering subjects during its 
first three years. 

Specialized classes in flour milling, 
equipment design and milling practice 
will follow in the 4th and 5th years, 
Mr. MacKenzie explained. The first 
graduates of the five-year university 
course will receive their degrees in 
1951, he said. A total enrollment of 
150 students is anticipated for 1952. 

Ciasses in milling subjects, original- 
ly scheduled for their first offering 
in 1949, are available now for me- 
chanical engineers now in their final 
year. Seven mechanical engineering 
senior students are enrolled in these 
classes. Two of the seniors are em- 
ployees of companies servicing the 
flour milling industry. 

Summer employment of all stu- 
dents enrelled in the full curriculum 
is anticipated. Mr. MacKenzie said 
that flour milling companies repre- 
sented in Minneapolis are cooperat- 
ing with the university in placing the 
students in flour mill jobs during 
their vacation periods. Six of the stu- 
dents have been placed and the re- 
mainder are scheduled for interviews 
in the near future. The interest of 
both the students and the milling 
companies, Mr. MacKenzie said, will 
give first-year students the oppor- 
tunity of four full summers of work 
in the industry before graduation. 

“Flour Mill Dusts — Their Charac- 
teristics and Control,” has been se- 


lected as the first of a series of re- 
search projects in milling engineer- 
ing. These projects are intended to 
provide basic information for instruc- 
tion and practical application. 

Prof. MacKenzie said that infor- 
mation about the flour mill engineer- 
ing course can be obtained by writ- 
ing to him or to the office of Admis- 
sions and Records at the University. 
Inquiries to Prof. MacKenzie should 
be addressed in care of the mechan- 
ical engineering department. 
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MOLASSES DECREE HELD 
NO THREAT TO SUPPLIES 


WASHINGTON—A report of a po- 
tential squeeze on molasses supplies 
for the feed industry issued last week 
by the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, is dis- 
missed in informed circles here. Upon 
investigation it is learned that the 
announcement of the alleged threat 
to feed industry supplies had not been 
cleared with USDA feed officials for 
confirmation. 

The OIT, in its announcernent, stat- 
ed that the Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute had ordered a set-aside of 
40 million gallons of blackstrap mo- 
lasses for the production of alcohol 
for use in a synthetic motor fuel used 
extensively in Cuba. 

This amount, while larger than last 
year, is not seen as excessive, accord- 
ing to the best sugar authorities here. 
Although the set-aside of this quan- 
tity represents a government decree, 
it is asserted that it is not necessarily 
binding and that additional exports 
can be brought out through a price 
incentive. 

Sugar experts expressed doubt that 
there would be any serious disturb- 
ance to the supply of molasses to the 





feed industry in a free price market, 
despite the Cuban government de- 
cree, but that the industrial alcohol 
industry might find itself squeezed 
through the operation. 

Cuba has shown little inclination to 
increase its production of high test 
molasses to. meet industrial alcohol 
industry needs. USDA sources say 
that the industrial alcohol producers 
have been somewhat inept in their 
negotiations for blackstrap supplies 
and opened their dealings with a very 
low bid. Possibly the decree setting 
aside the 40 million gallons for alco- 
hol for Cuban synthetic motor fuel 
may be a lever on the industrial al- 
cohol producers to step up the bid 
for supplies. 

In any event the startling an- 
nouncement that the feed industry 
may be faced with “drastically cur- 
tailed supplies of blackstrap mo- 
lasses” is seen as unwarranted in re- 
sponsible quarters here. 

Another factor which may influence 
the future will be the loosening of 
grain supplies. On the other hand, 
any step-up in industrial alcohol 
stockpiling as a war reserve would 
firm up the Cuban position and make 
the present threatened squeeze a 
reality. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANCE’S GRAIN ACREAGE 
18% UNDER PREWAR LEVEL 


WASHINGTON — Grain acreage 
planted up to Feb. 1 in France is con- 
siderably larger than at that date of 
1947, but still somewhat smaller than 
the prewar level, according to official 
estimates of the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations. Present pros- 
pects point to a smaller total bread 
grain acreage than that called for 
under established planting goals. 

Wheat acreage seeded by Feb. 1 
was placed at 10.2 million, the largest 
acreage of recent years. The current 
estimate is about 48% above the 
small acreage of 6.7 million remain- 
ing at that date of 1947, after the 
severe damage sustained during the 
winter. It is, however, about 18% be- 
low the comparable figure for 1938. 


Goal Not Reached 


Additional seedings of alternative 
winter-spring varieties are expected 
to bring the total wheat area to about 
11 million acres, whereas the goal 
called for a total acreage of 12.4 mil- 
lion. 

Fall rye acreage Feb. 1 was placed 
at 1.2 million. Rye seeding was vir- 
tually completed by that date and 
little change is expected from the 
present level. Seedings, though 18% 
less than the established goal and 
24% below 1938, were 22% larger 
than last year’s acreage, OF AR said. 
Fall seedings of barley and oats are 
of minor importance, these being pri- 
marily spring crops, the report added. 


Wheat Seeded Late 


Incentives for meeting acreage 
goals included assurances of tax re- 
duction on land seeded to wheat and 
rye, also that official prices for the 
1947-48 crop would be based on cost 
of production. Provision of ample sup- 
plies of seed wheat of alternative 
varieties at low prices was expected 
to favor late planting. It is believed 
that many farmers have waited to 
seed their wheat until the worst frost 
danger is past, remembering the 
heavy winter kill of the past season. 

The condition of fall sown grain is 
generally excellent, according to re- 
cent reports, and if favorable weath- 
er continues, better than average 
yields may be expected in 1948, 
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Brewing Industry 
Conservation Plan 
Postponed 


WASHINGTON—The brewing in- 
dustry rejected the voluntary grain 
conservation proposal recommended 
by Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, until it is ascertained 
what other industries intend to adopt 
similar grain saving programs. 

At the present time there are no 
grain conservation programs in effect 
under the provisions of the inflation 
curb law passed during the extraor- 
dinary session of the 80th Congres 

The brewers asked that the efiec- 
tive date of the USDA proposal be 
postponed from April 15. Mr. Ancer- 
son concurred in the request «nd 
granted a postponement of the pro- 
gram until June 1, 1948, providing 
the brewers continue the conservat on 
practices which they adopted un‘er 
the ‘Citizens Food Committee pro- 
gram. 

Brewing industry spokesmen tld 
the secretary that they had contin: ed 
the conservation measures which t!:ey 
voluntarily adopted at the requ >st 
of the Citizens Food Committee, ut 
they were ‘disinclined to accept ‘he 
more onerous proposals put forw:ird 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture until other grain-using industries 
gave some indication that they would 
adopt voluntary conservation prac- 
tices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TAX EQUALITY URGED 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Enactment 
of federal legislation to put all co- 
operative business enterprises on ‘he 
same tax basis as their competitors 
was urged in a resolution adopted by 
the Louisiana Wholesale Grocers (s- 
sociation, Inc., at its third annual 
meeting here April 7-8. 











Richard A. Case 


PURITY EXECUTIVE—The appoi :t- 
ment of Richard A. Case as grain - x- 
ecutive of the Purity Oats division of 
General Mills, Inc., was recently «1- 
nounced by C. M. Hidding, divis °n 
president. Mr. Case joined Gene-al 
Mills in 1936 and has since served in 
Chicago, Buffalo and Louisville. (0 
his new position he will handle ‘ie 
sale of cereal oats and screenings ‘°F 
the entire Purity Oats divisi0, 
which, with headquarters in Minmre- 
apolis, operates mills in Minneapo!is 
and Keokuk, Iowa. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL’S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 










Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 





WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 












THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 20) 


respect. State governments are like- 
wise entering into the picture, as 
evidenced by the number of state 
laws prohibiting the re-use of flour 
bags. 

There is, of course, no reason what- 
ever for a dirty warehouse. It is 
bound to breed infestations, regard- 
less of how clean the flour may be 
when it enters it. Today inspectors 
can tell definitely if rats are in a 
warehouse, even if they don’t ac- 
tually see them. 

If flour distributors want to avoid 
almost certain trouble this summer, 
they should start at once a most 
thorough check of their warehouses 
and see that they are in the cleanest 
possible condition. Even then some 
trouble may occur, but it will be held 
to a minimum. 


Local Associations Needed 
ie) 
Several large flour distributing 


markets in this country are sadly in 
need of a local trade association. Un- 
fortunately, it seems to be most dif- 
ficult to organize such groups where 
the need is the greatest. The excuse 
usually given is that there is so much 
jealousy among the members of the 
trade that it is impossible to bring 
them together. 

If that is true, it is a tragic situa- 
tion which could be so easily -rem- 
edied by the use of a little common 
sense on the part of all concerned. 
There are now local associations op- 
erating successfully in more than a 
dozen cities, and there is just as 
much reason for trade jealousy in 
them as exists in those markets 
where there are no associations. 

Naturally such groups do not pro- 
vide the answer to all problems. 
However, they do show that flour dis- 
tributors can sit down together and 
try to find solutions for them. This 
in itself is good for any market. Dis- 
tributors find that their competitors 
are not as bad personally as they 
thought they were. They learn that 
in most cases they can talk freely 
about their problems. Some good is 
bound to come from this. Jealousy 
never pays dividends except in trou- 
ble. 


Advise Low Inventories 


1°) 

Recently it became known that one 
of the large national food chain store 
organizations was attempting to re- 
duce its stock to a two-weeks’ sup- 
ply. At about the same time the 
president of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers suggested to whole- 
sale grocers that they limit credit to 
their retail trade to 10 days. 

Both of these moves clearly indi- 
cate the necessity of all types of food 
distributors watching their credit 
and inventory situation most care- 
fully, which we have recommended 
in this column for some time. While 
there is no reason to anticipate any 
trouble, nevertheless precautions are 
advisable when conditions are the 
way they are now. The sudden drop 
in wheat prices is an excellent exam- 
ple of this. 

Furthermore, it would be well for 
wholesalers to get rid of as much of 
their dead or slow-moving stock as 
they can, and to advise retailers to 
do likewise. That is a sound mer- 
chandising practice at any time, and 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 

















ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


— 





— 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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Cente ac Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
. CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
ww it Renee 


if r, wee ‘“caqune _ io DEALERS IN 
Sa Be") ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


ee NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE OiTy 













ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 









General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








Millers of High 

WESTERN MILLING Co. aine Rabers, 

MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR port Flours. 
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FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


MILLING /HEAT ‘RO! CVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ficiN sncrios or tim UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS : OFFICES . 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















Chi New York Nashville Peoria 
—~ goer Chicage Enid Galveston 
> Louis Portland pena City iinneageile Portland BAK ER s A N D E x P co) R T F L °o U R s 
ansas City Galveston St. Louis _ Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Ruffalo Vancouver, B. C. Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 604 LEWIS BUILDING . PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











6“ e 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lam oO Nn D ent. Milled under Laborator Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. as 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING GRAIN MERCHANTS vrrato.n.¥. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains ‘mana nes 


MINNEAPOLIS Hee pn ge 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRuCcTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies : . 
1012 Balti A Ka Mill Mutual Service Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
— eaxadeoee wsas Crry 6, Missouri For Policy Holders 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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especially so now. These moves will 
not only make food distributing busi- 
nesses more flexible, but will actual- 
ly lead to greater profits. 


SBS 8 8 


A Justified Warning 
a? 


For many months we have warned 
flour jobbers through this column 
against the danger of heavy invento- 
ries. The National Association of 
Flour Distributors has done likewise, 
as have many local leaders of the in- 
dustry. One didn’t have to have gov- 
ernment tips to know that wheat 
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prices were reaching a dangerous 
high, from which a violent reaction 
was inevitable. 

These warnings proved to bé only 
too true, as every one in the indus- 
try knows. The break, when it came, 
was greater than anticipated, but 
that frequently happens when ad- 
vancing prices get entirely out of 
hand, as was the case in this in- 
stance. We frankly do not know the 
inventory status of the flour jobbing 
industry when the decline started, 
but we hope it was at a low ebb. 

This is another excellent example 
that the distribution of flour should 
be a merchandising business, rather 


than one of speculation. Only a very 
few lucky operators can out-guess 
the market over a long period, but 
good flour merchandisers can estab- 
lish a sound business, based on one of 
the most fundamental of all foods. 
That is the way the flour distribut- 
ing industry should be operated. 


Guard Quality 

Oo 

Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., declared, previous to the recent 
sharp decline in commodity prices, 


YEARS OF EXCEPTIONAL RESULTS 
HAVE BUILT VICTOR FAME 


78 years OF EXCEPTIONAL RE- 


SULTS ...°. for 


feeders and poultry raisers that mean 


generation after generation of enthusiastic 


housewives, 


FAMILY FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 


livestock 


VICTOR users — and the number is con- 


stantly growing. 78 YEARS OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL RESULTS ... for VICTOR dealers 


because of fast VICTOR turn-over, aggres- 


sive VICTOR merchandising and adver- 


tising, and VICTOR mixed car shipment 
All of which adds up to 
mighty attractive. VICTOR profits. 


fete A detetietet-I-m 


FEEDS 


Decide now — to write for facts 
about the complete VICTOR line 
—— about the VICTOR merchandis- 
ing program and VICTOR prices. 


CORN PF 


HOMINY GRITS CORN MEAL 


FOR POULTRY 
FOR CATTLE 


PANCAKE FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 


cERE ALS 


DARK WHEAT CEREAL 


FARINA 


FOR HOGS 
FOR SHEEP 


NEBRASKA 
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that grocery prices in general would 
probably recede from their high ley. 
els. There were, as subsequent events 
proved, excellent grounds for this 
warning. 

However, he went further than his 
reference to prices, and told whole. 
sale grocers emphatically that they 
should guard the quality of the prod- 
ucts they sell most carefully. He felt 
that consumers, merely because 
prices might be lower, will stil! be 
greatly concerned over the quality of 
the foods they buy. 

Mr. Willis was, of course, entirely 
right in his opinion. Housewives wil] 
welcome lower prices, but not at the 
expense of quality. That is as trie of 
flour as any other food item. Dis’ rib- 
utors of family flour cannot a/ford 
to buy cheap or inferior grade; of 
flour for their trade if they e> pect 
to remain in business. The war has 
taught consumers the value of cual- 
ity, and it is a lesson they wil! not 
forget. 


Fair Trade Practices 


° 

From all information we have been 
able to obtain, the Federal Trade 
Commission is not particularly friend- 
ly to fair trade practice laws, and 
had planned to investigate thei~ le- 
gality during the coming year. 1} ‘ow- 
ever, when the commission’s bu iget 
was finally worked over by Cong ‘ess, 
it found itself with insufficient { inds 
to carry on this work. 

Frankly, we do not feel too | adly 
over this. When the economic c ndi- 
tion of the country was in a bad con- 
dition, such as was the case di ring 
the 1930’s, and the Blue Eagle was 
born, business was urged to  oop- 
erate. As soon as the situation im- 
proved, the legal boys in Washir zton 
again started looking for ghosts 

One of them was in our office the 
other day. He wondered if a trade 
association of which we happen ‘o be 
an officer might not be contributing 
to high prices. When we were 
through explaining just what this or- 
ganization did, he wondered why we 
remained in business. Nevertheless he 
spent some time with us at the tax- 
payers’ expense, took up the same 
amount of time from our business, 
and discovered that we were not rob- 
bing consumers after all. Conress 
should be congratulated for pu‘ting 
a curb on activities against fair ‘rade 
practice laws, which, as the name 
implies, are intended for the bi nefit 
of all. 


Distributors Promote 


Advertised Brands 


Oo 

It is interesting to note tht in 
April the Independent Grocers Alli- 
ance is promoting a campaign fc » the 
sale of nationally advertised br inds. 
This is said to be the first arge 
move of its kind, and the unde tak- 
ing was based upon distributor: fea- 
turing reprints of advertise: ents 
carried by manufacturers. 

This clearly indicates the gr: ving 
trend by independent food di trib 
utors to cooperate with manufé °tur 
ers’ brands rather than their ow Pr 
vate ones. It does not mean the the 
flour miller or other food man ifac 
turer who does not advertise n¢ ‘ion 
ally is necessarily eliminated ‘rom 
this cooperation, but it does — nply 
that food distributors affiliated with 
the Independent Grocers Allianc ar 
fully aware of the confidence | aced 
in manufacturers’ brands by house 
wives. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


eAn Independent Mill 


WOLF Mi N 
LLINWOOD, KAN 

















Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Fiour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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FEBRUARY RYE FLOUR 
PRODUCTION UP 87% 


> 
Total for Month Reported by Census 
Bureau at 288,000 Sacks, Com- 
pared with 154,000 in January 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion during February totaled 288,000 
sacks, an increase of 87% over the 
154,000 sacks produced during Janu- 
ary. 

The Bureau of the Census, in an- 
nouncing the production, said that 
488,000 bu. of rye were ground dur- 
ing the month, and that offal produc- 
tion for February totaled 2,270 short 
tons. 

Detailed statistics on rye flour pro- 
duction follow: 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Production of rye flour in the U. S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— 7000's omitted—, 
February ...... 488 2,270 
RO Poe 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
COUR coc ee 447 199 1,549 
September ..... 348 150 2,118 
0 Eee 422 187 2,301 
OU. Secccsvice 309 136 1,735 
eee ee 291 128 1,610 
BE, Ke vawnvees 225 101 1,148 
CSCS See 294 128 1,753 
Ar 394 177 3,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
SOMUREY 2... cce 378 163 2,250 
1946 ...... 5,725 2,489 33,925 
BOSS sccios GORE 2,004 21,364 
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EXPORT MILL OFFICIAL 
LISTS ERP ALLOCATIONS 


WASHINGTON — As a_ possible 
guide for future export business in 
flour and wheat to countries which 
will participate in the European Re- 
covery Program, Martin Smith, gen- 
eral manager of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn., has prepared a sum- 
mary of July, 1947-May, 1948, alloca- 
tions to those nations. . 

The figures represent shipments 
through February and allocations for 
the months of March, April and May, 
1948. 


(In thousands of long tons) 





% of 
Wheat Flourt Total Flour 
yg ET 341 180 521 34.54 
Belgium and 
Luxemburg . 198 77 275 28.00 
Denmark ..... 18 7 25 28.00 
DUGMOS cicseccce 956 431 1,387 31.07 
ee 357 189 546 34.61 
po ere 0.36 1.1 1.46 75.34 
Ireland ........ 54 40 94 42.55 
Leer ee 876 326 1,202 27.12 
Netherlands ... 367 168 535 31.40 
WGEWOP ciccces 65 37 102 36.27 
Portugal ...... 109 49 158 31.01 
Sweden ........ 44 12 56 21.42 
Switzerland ... 110 43 153 28.10 
5 eee ve “ is ee 
a Ss Svdebods¢ 85 19 104 18.27 
*U. 8.-U. K. 
Germany ....2,086 863) 
Fr. Germany .. 179 106) 3,234 29.96 


tWheat equivalent. 


*Western Germany is not now a partici- 
pating country under the Economic Co- 
operation Act. Congress will have to deter- 
mine whether the War Department will 
continue to maintain jurisdiction or ECA 
will take over. 
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W. E. DERRICK APPOINTED 
TO CHILDREN’S AID POST 


NEW YORK—William E. Derrick, 
vice president, flour milling division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been named chairman of the bakery 
supply division in New York of the 
American Overseas Aid, United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children. 

This is the organization that aids 
distressed children of all nations in 
war stricken areas of the world. 
Daniel P. Woolley is general chair- 
man in New York and M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., is national chair- 
man. 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, - 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurence Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading mil 


Atlanta, Georgia 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Heriry H. Cate, president, Flour 
Mills of America, Kansas City, 
stopped off in New York on his way 
home from a recent trip to Washing- 
ton. 

& 


Richard Morgenstern, Robinson 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, was a 
recent visitor with the Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York. 

# 

E. C. Meservey, Jr., president, Mes- 
ervey-O’Sullivan Grain Co.; E. R. 
Jessen, vice president, Uhlmann Grain 
Co.; O. T. Cook, vice president, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and Edmund Mar- 
shall, vice president, Shannon Grain 
Co., all of Kansas City, returned April 
15 from an Ozark fishing trip. In four 
days the men averaged 25 fish apiece. 

* 

Fred F. Burns, president and gen- 
eral manager, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Burns 
are on a vacation trip to California. 

= 

A. James Sowden, vice president, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is making a business trip 
through several southern states. 

s 


S. Lee Tanner, Harrisburg, Pa., 
flour broker, now representing Con- 
solidated Flour Mills, spent several 
days recently in the New York mar- 
ket. 

* 


C. A. Jordan, vice president and 
treasurer, Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, returned last week from 
a vacation trip in the Pacific North- 
west, reporting indifferent fishing 
luck. 

a 


W. C. Duncan of Wm. C. Duncan 
& Co., Inc., New York, returned re- 
cently from a two weeks’ trip visit- 
ing mills in Canada. 

* 

Charles F. Lingham, vice president 
of Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, and 
Charles Killick of Henry Killick & 
Sons, Lyons, were two up-state New 
York millers in the New York market 
last week. 

* 

M. L. Rushmore, head of the labor- 
atory chemical department of Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., visited rep- 
resentatives of the company and 
friends in the milling and feed indus- 
tries in Minneapolis last week. 


« 

Wilson P. Tanner, president of Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, 
ieft for Florida. He will fly from 
Florida to Cuba during a two weeks’ 
leave from New York, 


Kansas Citians attending the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. convention in Miami 
this week include Louis Myers, gener- 
al manager and treasurer, Rodney 
Milling Co.; William Stoneman, presi- 
dent, Paniplus Co., and Harold P. Bell, 
southern sales manager, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. 


Roy K. Durham, technical director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
was in Minneapolis April 12-13. He 
attended a meeting of the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers in Kansas City April 


14, and participated in a meeting of 
the operative millers at Manhattan, 
Kansas, April 16. 


O. A. Knauss, general manager of 
the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill., and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
director, industrial marketing divi- 
sion of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
were visitors at the Minneapolis of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller last 
week. 

* 


W. E. Bindenagel, Kansas City 
manager for Cargill, Inc., is making a 
vacation trip through the Ozarks. 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Buffalo April 14 on federation busi- 
ness. 

+ 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
went on to New York to make his 
headquarters with W. C. Duncan, 
metropolitan representative for the 
mill, following his recent winning of 
the national amateur billiard cham- 
pionship in Chicago. 


A. J. Oberg, sales manager, eastern 
division, King Midas Flour Mills, and 
Mrs. Oberg are vacationing in Cali- 
fornia. 

& 


John Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City flour brokerage firm, 
is father of a new daughter, Margaret 
Marie Mitchell, born April 8. 


“The Marshall Plan gives further 
proof of the good will, honesty and 
courage of the American nation in 
times of great anxiety,” runs a let- 
ter received by Frank F. Henry, Buf- 
falo, director of General Mills, Inc., 
from Theo Verkley, head of the Am- 


BILLIARDS CROWN—C. T. Vanden- 
over, vice president, Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, won the national 
amateur three-cushion billiard cham- 
pionship in Chicago recently when he 
defeated Robert H. Lord, Chicago, in 
a challenge match. Mr. Lord had re- 
tained his title by defeating Mr. 
Vandenover in the national finals last 
November. The milling executive then 
issued the challenge, winning by 150 
to 144. 


sterdam flour firm of Grippeling & 
Verkley and a long-time friend of 
Mr. Henry. He further wrote: “Our 
country surely will prove to be worth 
this great support, and we hope and 
pray that the people of the U.S. may 
be blessed for this generous human 
sense of duty and true cooperation.” 
* 

Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, Texas, 
sales manager, flour and feed, south- 
western division, General Mills, Inc., 
was a recent Oklahoma City visitor. 


H. Stoker, vice president of Globe 
Elevator Co., Duluth, recently re- 
turned from a one-month vacation 
trip at Mesa, Ariz., accompanied by 
his family. 

a7 


R. S. Sims, manager of the Mc- 
Carthy Bros. Co., Duluth, and Mrs, 
Sims have returned from a six weeks’ 
vacation tour of New Orleans, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., Boston and New 
York. 

* 


W. R. McCarthy, president of the 
Capitol Elevator Co., Duluth, recently 
returned from a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion which he and Mrs. McCarthy 
spent in the West Indies. 

cd 


J. W. Fitzsimmons, new grain de- 
partment manager of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was admitted to membership on 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade 
April 16, the day after he reported 
to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent resignation of W. B. Madaus. 
Mr. Fitzsimmons has been with the 
Quaker Oats Co. in Akron, Ohio, and 
his wife and baby will remain there 
until he finds an apartment. 


= 
P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
calling on connections in the south- 
ern states and calling on representa- 
tives in New Orleans. 
cm 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
general sales manager, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Heegaard have returned from a three 
weeks’ vacation at St. Simon’s Island, 
Ga. Mr. and Mrs. Heegaard made 
the trip by automobile. 

* 


Earl C. Garratt, vice president of 
the E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, 
flour brokerage firm, and Mrs. Gar- 
ratt are making a vacation trip by 
motor to California. They expect to 
return about May 1. 


Charles Ritz, president of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed at the Millers National Federation 
offices in Chicago April 10. 

® 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president and 
co-manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
accompanied by Mrs. Kuehn, is vaca- 
tioning at Asheville, in the Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina. 

* 


H. R. MacMartin, sales manager 
for the Chicago territory and export 
manager of King Midas Flour Mills, 
and Mrs. MacMartin, returned last 
week from a vacation in Florida. 


Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, presi- 
dent of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., re- 
cently was elected president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Assn. A graduate of Princeton 
University and of the Harvard Uni- 
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versity Medical School, Dr. Klumpp 
is chairman of the board of governors 
of the National Vitamin Foundation, 
and an officer of numerous other such 
groups. . 

e 


Arthur B. Fruen, president, Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, left April 
18 for a two-month tour of Europe, 
accompanied by Mrs. Fruen. Mr. 
Fruen plans to inspect mills and con- 
fer with importers in France, Italy, 
the low countries, England and Scot- 
land. 


DEATHS 


= 












Thomas R. Botts, who for seve) 
years past was associated with t. 
E. H. Beer Co., flour and grain brok » 
of Baltimore, died at his home in th. 
city April 14 at the age of 57 years. 
He is survived by his widow Ms. 
Amelia Botts. For most of his bu i 
ness life Mr. Botts was connect 
with the grain, flour and feed indis 
tries, in his earlier years as a salrcs 
man for the Aunt Jemima Mills C»., 
now the Quaker Oats Co., St. Josey)! 
Mo., later being employed at Kan: 
City and subsequently for seve: 
years at Los Angeles in charge 
the Pacific Coast office of R. V 
Evera & Co., Kansas City flour bi 
ker. Following Mr. Van Evera’s dea 
Mr. Botts returned to Kansas C 
and operated the Van Evera compai: 
for many years, until his relocatin 
in southern Missouri prior to his re 
moval to Baltimore to become asso 
ciated with the Beer organization. 

R.E. S. 


Alfred Kasten, 55, vice president 
and assistant to the president of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, died 
April 15 following a heart attack. He 
had been with the company since 
1911 in the Middle West and came 
East in 1917. He was elected con- 
troller in 1929 and later became as- 
sistant sales and advertising man- 
ager, attaining his final offices in 
1941 and 1945. His widow, a brother 
and two sisters survive him. 


Mrs. Anna G. Enns, 80, mother of 
E. H. Enns, secretary and general 
manager, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inman, Kansas, died in a Wichita 
hospital April 13. Mrs. Enns came to 
Kansas from Germany when she was 
16 years old, and lived in the Inman 
community for 54 years. For ‘he 
past 10 years she resided in Wichita. 
Three sons and three daughters sur- 
vive her. 


Walter S. Kiesner, 46, branch mn- 
ager, feed and soy division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., died April 15 in Minne- 
apolis, following a long illness. He 
joined Pillsbury in 1930, became 
branch manager in 1941, and was 
president of the Northwest Fred 
Manufacturers Assn. in 1946. He is 
survived by his widow and one dauzh- 
ter. 


H. R. Kauffman, Mifflinburg, )., 
northeastern representative of Sihel- 
labarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas, died 
April 16. 
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BECOMES GRANDFATHER 


LOS ANGELES — Al Viault, vice 
president of The California Méill:ng 
Corp., is now known as “Grandfa- 
ther Viault.” A 6% Ib. baby girl was 
born April 11 to Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Crowley of Palo Alto. Mrs. Crowley 
is the former Barbara Viault. 
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BAG FASHIONS—Two employees of 
the Percy Kent Bag Co. are shown 
above as they try out the effect of 
a bolt of printed material destined 
for the company’s use in its printed 
bags. Each 100 Ib. bag furnishes ap- 
proximately 114 yd. of material, that 
is said to often demand as much at- 
tention from the rural housewife in 
regard to pattern and quality as does 
the product sold in the bag. 





Saskatchewan than they have to pay 
for direct shipments to the point of 
delivery. This grows out of. the sys- 
tem of lower rates to ocean ports 
than those to interior points. 

As the debate has gone so far, the 
members of parliament have been 
showing much independence, and par- 
ty lines have been ignored. 





European Crops 
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grains and pastures are in good condi- 
tion, and spring work and growth are 
early. The acreage of bread grains 
for harvest in 1948 is expected to be 
above last year. 

France: Rainfall was below normal 
in February and March, but soil mois- 
ture reserves are still abundant and 
growing conditions excellent. Fall 
sown grains are in good condition. 
March temperatures were abnormally 
high. The acreage in cereals March 
1, 1948 was more than one half above 
the acreage that remained on March 
1, 1947, following severe winter kill 
that year; it is still about one fifth 
below prewar. 

Netherlands: March temperatures 
were above normal and precipitation 
light, but soil moisture remained ade- 
quate. There has been ample rain in 
early April. Growing conditions have 
been favorable; winter wheat and rye 
are well advanced; and spring sowing 
is completed. The acreage under fall 
sown grains is larger in 1948 than in 
1947, and winter kill this year in con- 
trast to last was insignificant. Pas- 
tures are in very good condition. 

Belgium: Though during February 
and March rainfall was light, with 
above normal temperatures, soil mois- 
ture remained adequate. Precipitation 
had been heavy during the earlier part 
of the winter and had penetrated the 
soil well. The crop outlook continues 
very good. Despite the decline in acre- 
ages sown to winter grains, harvested 
acreage is likely to be larger because 
of the negligible winter kill this year. 

Western Germany: March precipi- 
tation was heavy, delaying spring 
work. Winter grains and oilseeds are 
in good condition and pastures prom- 
ising. Fall sown acreages fell short of 
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those planned, due largely to the 
autumn drouth which retarded soil 
preparation. 

Austria: Following heavy rainfall 
in February, only scattered precipi- 
tation was reported in March. Fall 
grains have wintered well. With fa- 
vorable March weather, spring work 
has started early. 

Czechoslovakia: The development 
of bread grains during March was 
somewhat disappointing due to night 
frosts. Late March weather was fa- 
vorable, and spring work has started. 
In spite of some winter damage, the 
1948 bread grain crop may reach 
prewar levels. 

Poland: Ideal weather conditions 
continued throughout Poland, and 
good crops are generally expected. 
It is even hoped that the country will 
achieve complete food self-sufficiency 
in the 1948-49 consumption year. 

Denmark: Precipitation and tem- 
peratures during the period October, 
1947-March, 1948 have been above 
normal. Fall sown grains have win- 
tered well and the harvested acreage 
in these grains will be very much 
above last year. 

Norway: With the weather mild 
and soil moisture good, spring plant- 
ing had a favorable start. 

Sweden: The fall sown crops on the 
whole have wintered well. Grain acre- 
ages, which are above last year, 
showed spotty germination in the fall, 
but are now developing normally in 
many areas. The weather in early 
March was warm and dry, and spring 
work has started early. 

Finland: Fall sown grains have 
wintered well. Plantings of winter 
wheat and rye are somewhat below 
those of the year before. 

Spain: Weather has been favorable 
and growing conditions for the prin- 
cipal crops and for pastures have 
been excellent. Recent rains have 
been beneficial to the crops, but more 
precipitation is needed. 

Italy: Growing conditions thus far 
have been good for all crops. The 
weather was clear, warm and dry 
during March. Heavy rains in early 
April have further improved the crop 
outlook. Increases in acreage are in- 
dicated for wheat. 

Greece: Despite the considerable 
deficiency in precipitation from Sep- 
tember through March, the present 
crop situation appears to be general- 
ly good. It is pointed out, however, 
that rains are needed, and weather 
during the next month or so will be 
decisive in determining yields. Grain 
acreages are somewhat below the 
year before. 

Hungary: The weather was mild 
and rainy during March. Crop condi- 
tions are reported as satisfactory. 

Yugoslavia: Dry weather in early 
March was followed by general rains. 
Winter grains are well advanced and 
in good condition. Conditions are also 
favorable for spring plantings. 

Bulgaria: Winter grains were in 
good condition as of the end of March. 
Spring work is reported to be lag- 
ging behind schedule. 

Rumania: Although the condition 
of crops and pastures has been re- 
ported satisfactory, concern is ex- 
pressed over a general deficiency of 
soil moisture. Rainfall during March, 
with warm weather in the latter part 
of the month, had been inadequate. 

Soviet Union: Cold weather in late 
February and during most of March, 
which set in following a mild win- 
ter, retarded field work in the south- 
ern part of European Russia. Condi- 
tions were more favorable for field 
work in Transcaucasia and Soviet 
Central Asia. The condition of winter 
grain in the Soviet Union was gener- 


ally reported to be good in March. 
Considerable official emphasis has 
been given to supplementary applica- 
tion of fertilizer to the winter crops. 
Soil moisture conditions are generally 
regarded as favorable. 





Winter Wheat 


(Continued from page 9) 


ter wheat, Dr. Laude stated, but ex- 
cessive moisture between December 
and the first week of March was of 
considerable benefit. 

Of considerable concern at the mo- 
ment is the fact that in all but a 
few sections of the central and 
southwestern portions of Kansas, 
wheat plants consist of only one 
stem. Normally three to four stems 
are formed. This condition has re- 
sulted in considerable weed growth 
in fields and harvesting is expected 
to be made a more difficult opera- 
tion this year. 


Favorable W eather 
Might Help 


Two ways whereby wheat may 
overcome these early handicaps were 
listed by Dr. Laude. If weather con- 
ditions are favorable during the next 
60 days, the number of kernels in 
the headed plants may be increased. 
In the second place, the kernels may 
grow to a larger than normal size 
if proper weather. conditions exist 
during the last 30 days. 

Yet the crop, being late in develop- 
ment, must contend with two seri- 
ous hazards. The possibilities of rust 
infection and the dangers of drouth 
and high temperatures are generally 
hazardous to late planted wheat. 

An encouraging report from Texas 
last week revealed that the quan- 
tity of stem rust spores which orig- 
inate in the Texas Gulf area is much 
reduced this year. Therefore, dam- 
age from stem rust spore migration 
is not expected to be serious. How- 
ever, the damage of leaf rust infec- 
tion still exists. 


Dakotas, Montana 
Seeding Progresses 


Field work and seeding of spring 
grains became quite general. in the 
southern and central part of North 
Dakota and Montana, according to 
the Occident Elevator Division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. In the 
northern part of North Dakota and 
Montana, with a few exceptions, on 
high land particularly, itis still too 
wet to get into the fields. In fact, 
in some localities there is consid- 
erable snow on the ground. Winter 
wheat in Montana came through 
without a great deal of winter kill 
and the same is true of rye in North 
Dakota, the Occident report says. 


Pacific Northwest 
Outlook Favorable 


In the Pacific Northwest, observ- 
ers find a very favorable outlook 
for winter wheat. Spring has been 
late as a result of continuously cool 
and unsettled weather, but this has 
been relieved recently and rapid 
growth can be expected in view of 
the adequate moisture which exists 
in all territories, according to the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash. In fact, in the higher 
altitudes fields still are so muddy 
that spring work has been delayed 
and it may have the effect of re- 
ducing the spring wheat acreage. 
Based upon the government acreage 
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estimate as of April 1, the Pacific 
Northwest can produce a wheat crop 
which would equal or surpass the 
all-time high record one of 1946. 
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SPRING WORK IN CANADA 
EXPECTED TO BE DELAYED 


WINNIPEG—Seeding operations in 
western Canada will be delayed later 
than usual this year, due to the con- 
tinued cold weather which has re- 
tarded the disappearance of winter 
snow. Over most sections of wester 
Canada crop lands still carry a hea 
snow covering for this time of year. 
While this will improve spring mo’s 
ture conditions, seeding will not or 
be delayed but farmers are findi: 
their normal supplies of feed for liv > 
stock becoming very slim. In som 
sections of the West that suffer 
drouth conditions last year, the sho: 
age of feed is acute. 


Market News 


(Continued from page 14) 

ume of poultry feeds, principa’! 
chick and turkey starting feeds, | 
as yet the volume is not large. A f 
weeks back it appeared that tii 
business would fall far short of n 
mal, but some mixers now belic, 
that trade will develop nicely as 1 
spring season advances. Current « 
erations are around 60% of capaci 
some mills report. 

Linseed meal has strengthened 
an improved domestic demand a. 
sizeable purchases by Holland agai 
an allocation announced last week 
the USDA. Denmark, France a 
Norway also were granted quot 
and this buying is yet to be dove. 
Large allocations of soy flour for « 
cupied zones in Germany and Jay 
have skyrocketed soybean pri: 
nearly 30¢ bu. and this is reflecic 
in firm prices for soybean meal. 

Alfalfa meal is in the transition | 
riod between old and new crop a 
prices are undergoing a downward r 
adjustment. Meanwhile, buyers 
holding off as much as possible w 
more stable levels develop. The m 
feeds are firm. 

Millfeed production by mills in |! 
Northwest, the Southwest and 
Buffalo, representing 75% of 
combined flour milling capacities 
those areas, amounted to 50,803 t 
last week, according to figures co 
piled by The Northwestern Mill: 
Production for the current week co” 
pares with an output of 50,933 t 
in the week previous and 60,403 t: 
in the similar period a year ago. C: 
year production to date totals 2,3’ 
376 tons, as compared with 2,316, 
tons in the corresponding period 
year ago. 


Wheat Market 


(Continued from page 15) 


the market for limited amounts 
cover some government flour bi 
ness.. Feed manufacturers are buy 
only small amounts, due to the p 
feed trade. Poultry and _livestc: 
numbers are down sharply, and t 
has affected feed manufacturers i 
their wheat purchases. There 
been - little spring planting, due 
continuous rainfall, and spring cr: 
will be far short of normal. Howevr, 
the bulk of the wheat was plan 
last fall and warmer weather ! 
produced an excellent growth in * 
past 10 days. Spring wheat acreage i 
light, and largely not yet planted. 
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ICC Rules in Favor 
of Industry to 
Block Rate Increase 


MINNEAPOLIS — Milling and 
grain interests in Minneapolis were 
the victors this week in an Interstate 
Commerce Commission order which 
cuts %¢ ecwt. off the proportional 
grain freight rates from Minneapo- 
lis to Chicago. 

On March 1, the railroads increased 
the proportional grain rates from 
Minneapolis and Duluth to Chicago, 
Peoria and related points from 15¢ 
to 15.5¢ ewt. The higher tariffs were 
published, but never went into ef- 
fect because of a protest by Frank 
B. Townsend, executive vice presi- 
de:it of the Minneapolis Traffic Assn., 
who fought to block the increase. 

The objection of the traffic associ- 
ation was upheld by the ICC which 
saii the proportional rates of 18.5¢ 
to “hicago, 16.5¢ to Peoria, and 14.5¢ 
to St. Louis on shipments from Mis- 
ri River markets, and 15.5¢ to 
Ch cago and related points on ship- 
its from Minneapolis-Duluth were 

just and reasonable. 

he ICC found that “just and rea- 

ible” rates will be 18, 16, 14 and 

respectively. 

Ifad the rate of 15.5¢ become ef- 
fec_ive, Mr. Townsend said, it would 
have increased the rates to Chicago 
from all points in northern and west- 
err. Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and from South Dakota, where 
present rates are the combination 
over the Minneapolis rate. 

The ICC order requires the car- 
rie:s to cancel the schedule, which 
was suspended upon opposition of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Assn., on or be- 
fore May 10. 
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Recommended 20% 
Storage Rate Hike 
Held Inadequate 


A 20% boost in grain storage rates, 
except storage under the uniform 
grain storage contract, has been rec- 
ommended to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. following hearings which were 
recently held with the trade by CCC 
officials. In the case of flax a 50% 
boost is recommended. This repre- 
sents the first change in rates under 
this agreement since it has been in 
effect. ° 

While this advance is a recognition 
of increased handling costs of grains 
by country and terminal elevators, it 
fails to meet the full requirements of 
these operations, trade sources con- 
tend. The hearings on the matter 
followed increased cost disclosures 
which were made by an independent 
accounting firm. 

When the announcement of the rec- 
ommendation was revealed a poll of 
the major market areas showed wide 
disagreement with the decision and a 
further review of the situation was 
requested. CCC officials have agreed 
to meet with the trade in Washington 
April 27 to study trade objections. 
It has been reported that the trade 
had expected not less than a 33% in- 
crease. The proposed increase in han- 
dling charges also includes rates on 
soybeans. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR ADDITION STARTED 


FAIRFIELD, WASH. — The Fair- 
field Grain Growers, Ince., has 
started construction on an addition 
to its elevator here. When complet- 
ed the addition will handle 150,000 bu. 
of wheat. 











Millers National Federation 
Convention Plans Shaping Up 


CHICAGO—Plans for the 46th an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation are taking shape 
and the programs for various sessions 
are either all set or nearing com- 
pletion, the federation recently an- 
nounced. The convention will be held 
May 10-12 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here. 

During the morning session May 
ll, the inaugural address will be 
given by the new president, John L. 
Locke of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., followed by addresses by two of 
the leading men in the flour industry. 

A. B. Sparboe, president of the 
flour milling division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and one of the industry’s 
top authorities on exports, will dis- 
cuss “Flour Export Prospects.” 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and chairman of the Federation’s 
Committee on the International 
Wheat Agreement, will describe 
What that agreement means to the 
milling industry. 

How individual milling companies 
will be able to use the long range 
Program of the milling industry to 
their own advantage will be discussed 
at the morning session of the con- 
vention May 12. While this portion 
of the program will be designated 
as a sales managers’ conference, the 
meeting will be open to any mem- 
ber of the industry, and MNF of- 
ficials suggest that everyone in the 


industry who has any sales and pro- 
motion responsibilities should attend. 

V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, a mem- 
ber of the long range program com- 
mittee, will preside at the conference. 
Mr. Engelhard and Lloyd Ellingwood, 
director of the long range program, 
will present tie-in plans for millers, 
grocers and bakers with the nation- 
al advertising program which is to 
start in September. They will be as- 
sisted by other members of the com- 
mittee and by the advertising agen- 
cy. The conference will start at 
8 a.m. 

The annual meeting of the MNF 
board of directors will be held at 
10 am. May 12 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Routine business will 
be transacted and the directors will 
consider various policy matters re- 
quiring attention. 
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A. P. COLE, PITTSBURGH 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTOR, ILL 


NEW YORK — A. P. Cole, Ren- 
shaw Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., one of 
the best known flour men in the US., 
is seriously ill in a hospital in that 
city. Mr. Cole, a former president of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors and long identified with 
that organization as well as the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, is known fond- 
ly by his associates as the “dean” of 
the flour distributing industry. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 1lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Mpls. 
ga. a a $7.30@7.50 $...@6.95 
Spring top patent 6.25@6.68 tt Fee 
Spring high gluten -+-@... 6.40@6.65 
i ee er ds oie 96 6 aio 48,6 40 -@. 6.10@6.40 
Pie eee 6.05@6.48 6.00@6.20 
Spring first clear: i... .cecderes 5.25@6.30 5.50@6.25 
Hard winter family ........... a tama 
a a, era 5.74@6.00 Tks we 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.64@5.79 : alee 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.23@5.40 @ 
Soft, winter family ............ He OS er 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.55 @6.95 aoe Gare 
Soft winter standard. ......... 5.70@6.70 obs woe 
Bott winter straight ........... a ae @ 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.95 @5.95 rer, ere 
Rye flour, white ............... 6.75@7.14 ...@6.90 
EPO BOUT, GATE. ..ionsrcdecctccs 5.50@6.05 --@5.90 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........-. 6.79@7.07 ---@6.70 

New York Phila. 
i Ce owes 6th bee beceee $...@7.50 $7.35 @7.60 
Soeme high siutem ....s scree. 6.80@7.10 7.15@7.25 
Cn sae teb hs 068 6 6.65 bee -+-@... 6.85@7.05 
Ere 6.25@6.65 6.75@6.85 
ee Se née i ewae ween 6.15@6.35 6.30@6.40 
Hard winter Ghort ......ccscese 6.30@6.55 6.45@6.65 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.10@6.35 6.35@6.45 
Soft winter family ............ re oe ro. ee 
Soft winter straight .......... 5.95 @6.35 ee. Mee 
Soft winter standard ......... ---@... &.25@5.75 
ee - SO, “WEED cote cetveeeiens 6.85@7.10 7.20@7.25 
Durum, gfran., bulk ......2.-.00. 7.11@7.40 Scoee Set 


Family patent 
Bluestem 


Bakery grades .. 


Pastry 


Ontario soft winterst 6.75@... .. 


Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ ...-$...@ ... $7.60@7.70 
i gE a «+-@... 6.90@7.00 
+e pee occ ~ x60 aes 
--@... «..@6.35 6.60@6.70 
---@... ...@5.95 56.95@6.00 
6.10@6.90 «+» @7.00 wht Pit 
5.65 @5.85 -»-@5.85 eos @ as 
5.60@5.75 -»-@5.70 6.30@6.35 
4.50@4.60 -»-@5.05 5.65@5.70 
CT, MYTeeeit) pO. Mee. Te 
6.60@6.75 ...@... 6.00@6.05 
ee eee too wes ry 
5.60@5.70 ---@5.65 5.80@5.85 
re ee ---@5.05 5.15@5.20 
cba os --@7.10 @7.50 
om ane -..@5.10 @5.50 
~@ w% «+» @7.55 @7.04 
Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
a ae a eee ee 
7.00@7.25 ane oes eben we 
6.80@7.05 <7 ee een oo ce 
6.60 @6.85 we foe <cce e 
6.15 @6.35 sea ace oo @ ae 
6.50 @6.70 ie ase one ss 
6.30@6.50 -@... ee 
7.56@7.66 ...@... ove ee 
5.90@6.40 et kay oo@P ae 
aa oo was ar 
a AO vote ewe --@. 


-@... 


Seattle Los Angeles 

Die ee Spring top patent] .. 

 Deemeeres  *) | Spring second patent{ 
rit WYK? ok! Spring first clear{ 

se ice. vooQeeee Spring exports§ 


Ontario exports§ .... 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


oo @ woe 


ep! Yeh 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


+++ @7.95 
«++ @6.85 


--@ 
-+-@11.22 ...@... 
-@... 
-@ oe 


$...@8.45 $...@9.05 


@8.55 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, 


f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $82.00@83.00 $79.00@80.00 o Aes ee nie wnws TTT), errk 
Hard winter bran .. ooes@ cece seco seve 78.00@78.50 én Cae o> eer, wee 
Soft winter bran cece sess TrT. ete ee eer 81.00@81.50 85.00 @87.00 
Standard midds.* 81.50 @82.00 79.00@ 80.00 cert weer Tre ween ee Soe 
Flour midds.¢ ..... «++ -@83.00 80.00 @ 82.00 80.00 @ 80.50 82.50@ 83.00 87.00@88.00 
OE GO ote cteiaci 84.50@86.50 82.00@83.00 oec eee epee + er Pe were 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ...... $83.00@84.00 $86.00@87.00 §$....@90.00 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran .. TT) ere eer eres vet edew oeae ee Ween cece case 
Soft winter bran vrr, TTT gaan «Kas Tr, Lee -@. sate 4 ane 
Standard midds.* .. 84.00@85.00 87.00 @ 88.00 -- @90.00 o@ oo oo @ cece 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 85.00@ 86.00 ee Tee ee «wee code eases oo@ dees 
MOG GOD iis oe cwers 85.00 @86.00 90.00@91.00 - @92.00 Tre, keer etto@ veee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPORW acecsvvcss $....@54.25 $....@656.25 $....@60.25 
qWinnipeg ......... «++. @49.25 «++ -@52.25 os 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U. S., as compiled by the Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on April 10, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston oe 
Buffalo .. 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 





7——Wheat—, 





1948 1947 1948 1947 194 
1,273 49 295 4,530 
14 204 ee ee rT 
1,067 928 57° 1,324 67 
584 787 2,660 6,526 309 
eevee 7,435 7,224 439 3,848 139 
ooewe 4,611 2,422 99 210 162 
caeee 2,505 1,688 +. 1,562 ee 
ceaee 10,549 1,607 ee ee 
cooee 573 709 902 1,641 82 
cases 12,181 5,534 380 2,928 256 
coees 2 22 7 388 74 
ceeee 1,843 2,183 47 616 507 
oeees 911 761 52 1,064 44 
eeeee 442 7 8 822 10 
eocee 1,818 1,892 619 2,090 72 
Sovee oe 370 401 
ceaece 684 26 120 2,106 1 
cease 16 3 277 99 17 
cess 2,221 1,038 618 935 409 
eevee 1,193 870 794 2,876 263 
cdeee 3,376 313 ee il 
oseee 53,298 28,063 7,744 34,170 2,428 


-—Corn—7, -—Oa 
8 
5 


ts—, -—Rye—. 7-Barley— 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
116 39 121 3 4 
495 27 309 265 274 
2,286 104 270 330 589 
805 oe 5 1,375 954 
230 oa o* 11 9 
2 oe és . 

na 7 6 3 
97 8 103 es ee 
182 72 42 109 112 
13 es -. 4,400 3,420 
314 932 564 5,505 56,201 
58 v's as se - 
21 1 1 4 @e 
99 76 28 209 148 
ae T o* 40 40 
ee 2 69 ee ee 
q 2 ee 3 173 
319 oe 18 22 
112 10 14 
3 3 1 
5,156 1,270 1,512 12,288 14,961 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 














Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT ‘ 
-—Minneapolis—— co Chicage ~ -——Kansas City—. 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
April 248 239% 231% 249% 236% 235% 235% 238% 227% 225% 
April 249% 241%- 232% 250% 239 236% 237 239% 228% 226% 
April 250% 242% 234 251% 240 237% 237% 240% 229% 227% 
April 252% 245 237 252 240% 239 239 241 230% 229% 
April 248% 241% 233% 247% 236% 234% #=$j}234% 236% 236% 2 
April 249 243 235 251% 241% 238% 238% 239% 230% 227% 
SOYBEANS -—CORN—, -———————_- RYE 1 a OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
April 12. 385 375 226% 214 420 355 244 229 115% 94% 109% 90% 
April 13. 388 376 229 216% 424% 357 244 229 117% 96% 112% 92% 
April 14. 396 384 230% 218 424% 360 245 230% 118% 97 112% 92% 
‘April 15. 404 392 232% 221% 421 360 250 235 118% 98% 113% 95% 
April 16. 403 392 226% 225 422% 362 246% cone eemD 96% 110 92% 
April 17. 400 387 227% 227 425% 362 247% 232 117% 97% 111% 95% 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Continued apathy toward 
forward bookings is the rule among flour 
buyers of all sizes and classes, and except 
for small lot purchases to cover current 
needs, there is no buying being done, It 
is probable that recent domestic business 
has been slightly larger than a fortnight 
ago, but the improvement is so small as 
to be scarcely measurable. 

Sales made by hard winter wheat mills 
of the Southwest last week averaged about 
25% of capacity, of which about a tenth 
represented export sales. This compared 
with 51% of capacity sold in the previous 
week, of which three fourths represented 
flour for foreign shipment. A year ago 
sales were 24% of capacity. 

Many bakers are carrying their low- 
inventory policy to almost ridiculous 
lengths. In several instances recently mills 
have had to turn down immediate ship- 
ment business from regular customers be- 
cause it was impossible to ship as quickly 
as the customer wished, But the erratic 
action of wheat prices lately has encour- 
aged a belief in the rightness of low in- 
ventories, 

Not much family flour interest is evi- 
dent, but there is a steady flow of small 
lots that adds up to a fair total for this 
type, and it appears evident that family 
flour consumption has held up better than 
bakery this year. 

Portugal was the sole important flour 
buyer in the past week, and purchased 
its entire allocation of 179,000 sacks of 
80% extraction flour from one source, which 
may, however, be covered in purchases 
from various mills. 

Clears were in fairly strong demand for 
export and blending purposes, while offer- 
ings remained light. Prices are about 5¢ 
lower than a week ago. 

Production activity continued at a rate 
relatively low compared with the full time 
operations that were the rule a few months 
ago. Some improvement was recorded last 
week, however, compared with the preced- 
ing period. Kansas City mills ran at 89% 
of capacity, against 74% in the preceding 
week. 

Prices are about unchanged, with wheat 
advances offset by increased millfeed values. 

Quotations April 17, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.65@5.85, standard patent $5.60@5.75, 
straight $5.55@5.65, established brands of 
family flour $6.10@6.90, family patents $5.70 
@5.90, first clears $4.50@4.60, second clears 
$4.35@4.40, 1% ash clears or higher $4.20@ 
4.25; soft wheat short patent $6.60@6.75, 
straight $5.60@5.70, cake flour $6.55@6.9v. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
seven quiet, 10 slow; six dull, 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 30% 
compared with 28% a week ago and 20% 
a year ago. There were no exports. Do- 
mestic bookings were divided 65% to ‘the 
family and 35% to the bakers. Operations 
average 87%, compared with 87% a week 
ago and 75% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged to 10¢ lower. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, 
April 17: carlots, family short patent $5.90 
@6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.55; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.67@5.77, stand- 
ard patent $5.62@5.72, straight grade $5.57 
@5.67. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Denver: The flour market showed a slight 
drop in price in some grades this week. 
Demand is fair and supplies are quite ade- 
quate for present needs. Quotations April 16: 
bakers $5.90, family $6.40. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
third days last week at capacity. Shipping 
directions ranged from poor to fair. Do- 
mestic sales averaged 25%, compared with 
40% the preceding week and were mainly 
to the bakery trade. One mill reported 
PMA sales at 60%. There were no direct 
export sales. Prices closed 10¢ sack lower. 

Hutchinson: Domestic flour business ex- 
panded somewhat last week, with larger 
bakers showing more of a tendency to anti- 
cipate needs beyond the immediate future. 
However, no extended buying developed, 
with sales made for shipment within 30 
days. Mills of this area could not quote 
prices to tempt limited export ‘buyers. 
Shipping directions loosened, especially with 
the family trade. The high feed ratio con- 
tinued to cause concessions on flour con- 
tracts calling for spot shipment. Prices were 
5¢ off compared with the previous week. 

Salina: Flour business has been slow, with 
prices unchanged from a week ago. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. 

Texas: Flour demand last week continued 
as light as for several previous weeks, sales 
amounting to only 15 or 20% of capacity 
and nearly all family flour. Buyers are 
working on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
many bakers supplied until new crop. Op- 
erations are somewhat lower and average 
around 75% of capacity. Prices are up 
about 10¢ sack on family and bakers flour 
and about unchanged on clears. Quotations 
April 17, 100’s, cottons: family extra high 
patent $6.60, high patent $6.35; standard 








bakers, plain $5.85@6; clears, plain $5.20@ 
5.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour trade in the north- 
western spring wheat area continues of the 
same dull and narrow character as in re- 
cent months. Bakery orders are confined 
to small to moderate lots for nearby to 30- 
day shipment, with a few as far as 60 
days ahead. These operators apparently 
cannot be shaken from their ideas of hold- 
ing inventories at low levels. They refuse 
to become excited over increasing reports 
of crop hazards in the southwestern win- 
ter wheat belt and the announced inten- 
tions of the government to accomplish the 
570 million-bushel export goal though 
continued purchases of wheat and flour 
have no effect whatever on their hand-to- 
mouth buying program. 

Last week's aggregate of small-lot orders 
accounted for sales totaling 40.8% of ca- 
pacity, against 32.2% the previous week and 
78% a year ago, but there were no round 
lot bakery sales included. 

Reported price concessions of 30@40¢ sack 
by some mills in an effort to attract quick 
shipment business apparently have accom- 
plished little else than provide bargain 
prices to buyers who were ready to place 
another fill-in order anyway. 

Family flour trade also is quiet. Distrib- 
utors still are working on stocks accumulat- 
ed earlier and until these are reduced fur- 
ther, new buying is expected to remain 
light. 

Clears are tight, with first and fancy 
grades selling right up to the standard 
patent price. 

Shipping directions on old bakery orders 
are only fair and the same is true of pre- 
viously booked family business. Occasional 
mills are getting in five days a week run- 
ning time, but the average is nearer to 
three days. 

Minneapolis mills operated at 71% of 
capacity last week, against 68% the pre- 
vious week and 93% a year ago. For all 
of the Northwest, the percentage was 67, 
against 69% the previous week and 95% 
a year ago. 

Quotations April 19: standard patent $6@ 
6.20, short patent $6.10@6.40, high gluten 
$6.40@6.65, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.95, first clear $5.50@6.25, 
second clear $4.50@5.05, whole wheat $5.95@ 
6.20, sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; paper 
sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business in general continues at a virtual 
standstill. Not more than one or two cars 
of flour are being sold at a time. Buyers 
report that there is too much risk involved 
for further bookings. Family trade has 
shown some pickup, but only on a moderate 
scale. Shipping directions for immediate 
orders are satisfactory. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There is very little activity in 
flour. The usual steady buying of one and 
two cars for immediate shipment con- 
tinues, and there is an occasional order 
for larger amounts for 60-day delivery. 
Mill agents and brokers say they have nev- 
er seen demand continue quiet for such 
a long period, and they are of the opinion 
that many bakers will have to enter the 
market very soon. Directions are fair to 
good. Only a small amount of family 
flour is being sold, and deliveries are only 
fair. 

Quotations April 17: spring top patent 
$6.25@6.68, standard patent $6.05@6.48, 
first clear $5.25@6.30; family flour $7.30@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $5.74@6, 
95% patent $5.64@5.79, first clear $5.23@ 
5.40; soft winter short patent $6.55@6.95, 
standard patent $5.70@6.70, first clear $4.95 
@5 


St. Louis: Local mills say that with the 
exception of an occasional order for a car 
of flour, inquiry is just about stagnant. 
The trade is buying with caution while 
awaiting the arrival of the new crop and 
watching developments in Washington. No 
inquiries are received from foreign im- 
porters. Clears are in better demand, but 
offerings are light, creating a better price 
tone. Jobbers report the trade continues 
to buy only for immediate wants. Specifica- 
tions are fair. Prices for hard and soft 
patent are 10@15¢ off, clears 10¢ down, 
spring wheat patent unchanged and clears 
steady to 10¢ lower. 

Central states mills report flour buyers 
are in no mood to book other than for 
nearby wants. Bookings are few and far 
between and for carlots only. Shipping di- 
rections are slow. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 15, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.75, 
ordinary $5.70; top hard $7, ordinary $5.70; 
bakers flour, cake $6.70, pastry $5.45, soft 
straight $5.66, soft clears $5.05; hard winter 
short patent $5.85, standard patent $5.70, 
clears $5.05; spring wheat short patent 
$6.55, standard $6.35, clears $5.95, low pro- 
tein $4.85. 


Toledo: It is now becoming quite general- 
ly accepted that there may not be any 
notable revival of flour-buying in domestic 
markets and that hand-to-mouth buying 
may continue for the balance of the crop 
year. It has become quite evident that 
domestic business alone cannot sustain the 
rate of operation the mills have enjoyed 
during the war and immediately following 
it, and there appears to be no assurance 


that past volume of exports will be main- 
tained. Last week saw no improvement 
in this situation, and there have been in- 
stances of mills i lly closi down 
for several days or a week at a time for 
want of sales and shipping directions. 

Millers have been obliged to envision the 
possibility of a radical change in operat- 
ing conditions on the next crop. The in- 
stability of the wheat market was evidenced 
April 16 when May wheat sold as high as 
$2.54% and as low as $2.45%. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: New flour sales continue very 
quiet and unsatisfactory. Demand from buy- 
ers is almost nil for deferred shipments 
and quite spptty even for nearby require- 
ments. Sales are confined to buyers who 
have cleaned up their old contracts and 
need flour for immediate requirements. 
They are buying in small lots. Production 
has droped to a low point with prices of 
millfeeds continuing to advance and rap- 
idly approaching the year’s high. Until 
the export situation is cleared up, sellers 
do not look for much improvement. Reports 
from the bakery and family fields indicate 
that consumers still are tightening their 
belts and taking on food tBupplies as lightly 
as possible. Offerings of clears are much 
smaller, with prices fairly steady. 

Quotations April 17, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.90@7, 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clear $5.95@6; 
hard winter standard $6.30@6.35, first clear 
$5.65@5.70; soft winter short patent $6@ 
6.05, straight $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.15 

5.20. 





New York: Small but steady fill-in flour 
buying continues, as buyers show no anxiety 
to build up their stoeks beyond nearby 
needs. Reduced consumption has made 
stocks last beyond original expectations, 
but even the drastic concessions mills 
make for prompt contracts bring only lim- 
ited orders. In practically all channels 
mills are pressing for sales and shipping 
directions until sales and asking prices 
are nearly 50¢ apart. Among the large 
chain bakers, there has been fairly ex- 
tensive pricing on escalator clauses, and 
light inquiry from other sources. Medium- 
sized bakers took occasional advantage of 
bargains in the flours they customarily 
use, although many refuse to cover even 
their May requirements. Small bakers are 
preparing for Passover shutdown and, there- 
fore, distributor business is small. Clears 
are again tight and many are priced over 
some standard patent sale prices. Cake 
grades reflect the slow down in sweet 
goods’ consumption. 

Prices are practically the same as the 
previous week. 3 

Quotations April 17: spring family flour 
$7.50, high glutens $6.80@7.10, standard 
patents’ $6.25@6.65, clears $6.15 @6.35; south- 
western short patents $6.30@6.55, standard 
patents $6.10@6.35; high ratio cake $7@ 
7.35, eastern straights $5.95 @6.35. 

Boston: Price trends are mixed in the 
Boston flour market. Springs are generally 
25¢ higher, but first clears are unchanged. 
Hard winters are 20¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flours are extremely dull and reflect the 
lack of buying interest by showing reces- 
sions up to 15¢. 

Bookings are extremely slow and practi- 
cally confined to transactions for immedi- 
ate shipment. Forward business is very 
difficult to arrange, even at suggested 
price concessions. 

Bakers report business correspondingly 
slow, particularly on sweet goods, which 
apparently are meeting the brunt of con- 
sumer resistance. 

Mill agents are fairly confident, however, 
that a universal reentry into the market is 
imminent. They feel that inventories are 
down to a risky level and the necessity 
to maintain operations will force even 
the most consistently cautious buyers to 
extend their depleted holdings. 

Quotations April 17: spring short pat- 
ents $6.80@7.05, standards $6.60@6.85, high 
gluten $7@7.25, first clears $6.15@6.35, hard 
winter short patents $6.50@6.70, standards 
$6.30@6.50, straights $6.20@6.40, Pacific 
soft wheat $6.53@6.78, eastern soft winter 
straights $5.90@6.40, high ratio $6.90@7.45, 
family $7.55 @7.65. 

Philadelphia: Dealings in the local flour 
market are showing no inclination to expand 
beyond the reduced pace of recent months 
due to the continued reluctance of bakers 
to place orders for the commodity. 

The disinclination to buy is reflected to 
a certain degree in the narrow movement 
of prices. A steady undertone which pre- 
vailed the past week has produced little 
change in quotations, so that the general 
list is close to the levels prevailing a 
week earlier. 

The principal difference in the current 
situation is that both springs and winters 
have concurred in the steadiness, whereas 
one has been displaying a tendency to work 
against the trend of the other recently. 
As a result, 10¢ and 15¢ sack increases 
over the previous week dot the list. 

Mill representatives are still predicting 
some expansion in demand before very 
long. They say bookings at mills are reach- 
ing the point where the consuming trade 
has little to draw upon and. stocks on hand 
are well below comfortable working levels. 
They foresee no wholesale pickup, though. 
Ideas are more along the line of a broad- 
ening of hand-to-mouth orders. 

The lack of bookings is causing some 
mills to offer substantial discounts from 
prevailing prices. An instance of this was 
the acceptance of a small order for spring 
standard patent at 30@40¢ sack under 
the various competitors. 

Reports from growing areas of unfavor- 
able weather conditions—lack of rainfall in 
the Southwest, high winds in the Northwest 
—are being carefully scrutinized for indica- 
tions of possible damage, and there are in- 
dications light demand might materialize 
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to insure supplies. Also getting close at- 
tention is the slow movement of grain by 
farmers who had been expected to unload 
the bulk of holdings they have accumulated 
while waiting both for a better price and 
some assurance of the crop outlook. 

Part of the reluctance of bakers to take 
on flour beyond immediate requirements 
is the disappointing volume of sales of 
sweet goods, although establishments in 
the anthracite area have been heartened 
by the John L. Lewis back-to-work order 
to bituminous miners. 

Quotations April 17: spring family $7.35@ 
7.60, high gluten $7.15@7.25, short patent 
$6.85@7.05, standard $6.75@6.85, first clear 
$6.30@6.40; hard winter short patent $6.45@ 
6.65, standard $6.35@6.45; soft winter $5.25 

5.75. 


Pittsburgh: Although pressure from mills 
for flour business was noted in the entire 
territory the past week, with price con- 
cessions offered, only limited flour ord.rs 
resulted. Buyers followed the policy p-e- 
vailing here for some time and pla ed 
only small commitments for immediate and 
May deliveries. In mining districts, wh re 


“the sale of baked goods slumped during 


the period of work stoppage of minirs, 
wholesale and retail bakers now repori a 
pick-up in sales volume. This results from 
increased credits being given miners retu n- 
ing to the pits. Flour prices were hig’ er 
the first of the week, but fell off the lat‘er 
part. Directions are reported to nave slo\.ed 
down. All over the territory both bal rs 
and jobbers show little buying inter st 
and seem to be awaiting reduced wh at 
and flour prices. Reports of possible dro th 
damage to wheat crops instill little f ar 
of. advancing flour prices here. Sales of 
family flour are limited. Kansas and spr ng 
wheat sales average one or.two cars. ¢+ /ft 
flour sales show a slight increase. Genera ly, 
it is maintained that a larger volume of 
flour sales will be the natural sequence of 
this decided lull which now prevails in 
flour buying. 

Quotations April 17, carlots, delive: -4, 
new cottons: hard winter patent $6.1 @ 
6.28, medium patent $6.18@6.33, short | :t- 
ent $6.23@6.38; spring wheat $6.47@6 /0, 
medium $6.52@6.80, short $6.57@6.90; : ‘st 
clears $5.77@6.44; high gluten $6.87@7 9; 
family patent, advertised brands $7. @ 
7.64, other brands $6.75@7.29; pastry id 
cake flour $5.80@7.29. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Extreme quiet agai! 
prevalent in flour inquiries and sales 
spite of the upward trend in wheat pr 
There is a distinct absence of volume 
chasing, as buyers continue to use 
treme caution in contracting for future 
delivery. Sales are limited to moder ite 
quantities for prompt and 30-day deliver es, 
with principal interest in hard wint- rs, 
although northern springs continue to s) ow 
a slight improvement in sales. Jobbers nd 
bakers are showing the most interest. ‘oft 
winters from the Midwest and Pacific Co ist 
are worked in limited amounts to crac 
and cookie bakers, with shipping per 
not beyond May. Some improvement is 
ticed in shipping directions, although s: 
contracts are still lagging. Export s: 
show some improvement with some of 
European quota countries taking their \ay 
allocations. Inquiries from South Ameri:an 
countries, particularly Brazil, contiriue 
heavy. However, after licenses are issvecd, 
the quantities are considerably less. 

Quotations April 17, carlots, delivered 1:ew 
cottons: hard winter bakery short paient 
$6.10@6.25, standard $5.85@6.10, first cicar 
$5.55@5.80; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.75@6.95, standard $6.60@6.75, irst 
clear $6.25@6.40, high gluten $7.05@7.25; 
soft wheat short patent $6.25@6.40, strai:ht 
$5.65@5.90, first clear $5.15@5.40, high r:tio 
cake $6.55@6.90; Pacific Coast cake $7.25@ 
7.45, pastry $6.35@6.45. The above pres 
are based on shipment through June, » ‘th 
a discount of 10@15¢ for May, and 35@ ‘0¢ 
for April. Barge shipments from Mi: e- 
apolis 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market is dull so far as 
mestic flour business is concerned. 
wholesale and bakery trades are |» 
coasting along and only filling in. 
feeling in domestic consuming ou 
seemed to be that prices could go k 
rather than higher, particularly in 
of current crop prospects. Production 
tinues on a restricted basis and ex 
orders are nil. Prices are up a littl 
the case of the hard wheat flour and sli 
ly down in the case of the soft w 
blends. Family patent $7.60, bluestem $ 
bakery $6.93, pastry $5.85. 

Portland: The government asked for | 
offers for acceptance scheduled by ! 
night, April 16. Indications are that a 
cargo of flour was taken, although it 
difficult to get accurate estimates. 
business was spread out pretty thin an 
the flour mills of this area, not gi 
them much of a grind. Other flour b 
ings are still poor, with the majority of 
mills operating on a part time basis, 
some still closed down entirely. Dom 
bookings are slow and confined to ne 
shipment. 

Quotations April 17: high gluten $7.02 
Montana $6.80, fancy hard wheat c! ars 
$6.65, bluestem bakers $6.60, cake $. 30, 
pastry $6.15, whole wheat 100% $6.25, | ra 
ham $5.80, cracked wheat $5.30. 

Los Angeles: Volume of family pur 
sales is very good, while the bakery pur 
trade remains extremely dull. Mover ent 
of family flour is the result of very +t isk 
sales in grocery stores, where over-all « ies 
are showing a strong upward trend. 1 :di- 
vidually some grocers are experiencing © 0°°T 
volume, but aggressive merchants are <et- 
ting the volume lost by these gro: °rs 
and more, in an increasingly selective ind 
competitive consumer market. Bakers © 0° 
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no interest in contracts. Those who have 
bookings are taking delivery as needed, 
while those with no contracts are buying 
on the open market. Decrease in volume 
of bakery sales appears to contribute some- 
what to the dullness. With the exception 
of export -grades, little or no booking is 
expected until the new crop is in. 

Quotations April 17, 100’s cotton: high 
gluten $7.73, bluestem $7.13, whole wheat 
$6.84, clear $6.05, bakery hard wheat $7.35, 
cake $8.01, cake and pastry $6.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Now that Canadian 
mills have received government regula- 
tion shipping instructions they are able to 
go ahead with this mainstay of their op- 
er.tions. For the present, at least, this 
will keep them from the necessity of cut- 
ting their operation schedules any further. 
OQ .erseas demand for flour is as keen as 
evor, but there is very little left after U. K. 
rejuirements are looked after. Domestic 
m rkets are slow. Quotations April 17: top 
pe ent springs for use in Canada $8.45 bbl., 
se onds $7.95; bakers $7.85, in 98’s cot- 
to, mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
ac. where used. For export to U. K., gov- 
er:ment regulation flour $11.22 per 280-lb. 
for shipment to end of July, Montreal. 

siscuit manufactufers’ interest in win- 
te wheat flour has waned somewhat as 
m ny of them have their requirements taken 
ce.e of until new crop. Quotations April 
1 standard grades for domestic use $6.75 
up, according to demand, secondhand cot- 
to. s, Montreal freight basis. 

eliveries of winter wheat are by no 
mans plentiful and millers continue to 
dr.w on terminal stocks. Quotations April 
17. $1.41@1.43 shipping points in Ontario 
ac ording to freight. 

Vinnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
fleur was_ restricted to about 12,500 
bi to destinations other than the U. K. 
D mestic trade was moderate, with supplies 
m. ving fairly free. Mills are operating 
sh rt of capacity, and stocks of wheat on 
hend are on the light side. Quotations 
April 17: top patent springs for delivery 
be.ween Fort William and the British Co- 
luinbia boundary $9.05, cottons; second pat- 
en's $8.55; second patents to bakers $8.05. 


Vancouver: The flour market here con- 
tinues draggy. No further allocations have 
becn made by the wheat board for com- 
mcreial export, and the general feeling 
aliong the trade is that none can be ex- 
pected for the balance of the current crop 


year. Clearances are now being made on 
t} allocations set up by the board early 
in March. 


Vomestic flour trade is also slow. Store 
saics are at a comparatively low level, and 
sales of cake and pastry flour to specialty 
bakers is slow, leaving the bulk of sales 
coucentrated among the large bread-mak- 
ing concerns, 

Stocks are ample for current needs, and 
prices are unchanged. Cash car quotations 
for 98’s cottons April 17: first patents 
$9.55, bakers patents $8.65, cake and pastry 
flour to the trade in small lots $9.95. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Very little movement 
of these products. Quotations April 17: 
rolled oats $4.55 in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb. jutes $5.50, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: It was difficult to confirm any 
new export business in rolled oats and oat- 
meal last week. Domestic trade was mod- 
erate, and supplies, were sufficient to take 
care of buying orders. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.45 in the three prairie 
Provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.35. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.24 April 19; 20-oz. packages $3.25 
case; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8. 
at the close of the week ending April 10, 
1948, and April 12, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. S&S. 
Department of Agriculture in bushels (000's 
omitted) : 


Canadian 
-7American— -—in bond—. 

April April April April 

10, 12, 10, 12, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
ae 67,899 30,967 1,856 117 
OTH: es eb ia 8,352 36,028 bee eee 
oe eee 2,852 6,260 6 539 
VO paks dis o's 1,453 2,026 ase 244 
Barley .:.... 14,447 13,085 ei 40 
Flaxseed .... 3,831 2,401 Pen set 
Soybeans .... 6,608 11,741 - eam 
Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets April 10 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date a year ago giv- 
en in parentheses): wheat, 121,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 284,000° (297,000); rye, 63,000, 


(none); soybeans, none (46,000). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at-Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Mar. April April April 
i 27 3 10 17 
Four mills - 32,715 39,177 36,427 *14,966 


*Three mills. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., April 8, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 17,220 1,594 7,321 9,705 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 8,743 o%* 234 176 
Churchill ....... 144 aie 1 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 








VOEOUR” Sic nceds 1,144 348 1,643 
Ds S 0.4.5 64 6 27,251 1,594 7,905 11,525 
Year ago ..... 21,279 1,780 12,591 7,315 
Receipts during week ending April 8: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,025 57 271 184 
Pacific seaboard. 1,911 aie 35 5 
Other terminals* 37 ¥ 31 8 
REE Gh die she Xe 3,973 57 336 196 


Shipments during week ending April 8: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





(Nee 99 5 1,151 788 
Milled or 
processed ... 29 > 40 75 
Pacific seaboard— 
2 147 $26 ae os 
PTs 47 i 35 9 
Other terminals* 48 ee 90 119 
ED wo.des S00 369 5 1,316 992 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to April 8, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..105,217 
Pacific seaboard. 30,754 
Churchill ....... 2,969 od ov ee 
Other terminals* 2,052 3 1,480 2,783 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to April 8, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 93,048 6,851 35,128 26,761 
Pacific seaboard. 24,058 «os o ee 671 
CHMronil .... see 4,976 “3 40 oe 
Other terminals* 978 3 1,397 1,369 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


7,664 39,267 34,447 
«+ 1,077 682 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices at Kansas City for April 10 
and April 17: 


BRAN— April 10 April 17 
MG cvececuss $....@t69.25 $....@*75.95 
ME eeasecesce’ -«».@t61.00 ....@t63.00 
GORD civicisic -+.-@*53.50 55.00@ 56.00 
GU sccocccece 48.00@ 48.75 48.50@ 50.00 
pO EP + +++@*47.75 47.50@ 49.00 
September ++++@*47.00 47.00@ 49.00 

SHORTS— 

BEE vei cesses $....@*71.75 $77.25@ 78.50 
BE acctsgeuee 67.50@ 67.75 ....@*71.50 
SE 6eérndiece 61.00@ 62.00 63.00@ 65.75 
WE seedvicese 56.50@ 57.50 55.00@ 58.90 
0 ee 54.50@ 56.65 55.00@ 57.70 
September 53.00@ 55.40 54.00@ 57.70 
Sales (tons) .. 960 1,440 
*Bid. tSale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, April 10, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... 1,793 ~~ oe oe 
BOMOR wwceccece é 
) Pere 6 
Philadelphia .... as 
OGRE cancers se 1,793 6 
Previous week .. 2,455 6 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTRICAL POWER BAN 
LIFTED IN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES — California agri- 
culture and industry greeted with 
pleasure the announcement that the 
“brown out” in northern and central 
California has been lifted and the 
20% cut in power has been tempora- 
rily abandoned. 

Above normal snow and rainfall 
during the past three weeks have im- 
proved hydroelectric resources, new 
interconnections from southern Cali- 
fornia added considerable available 
power and daylight saving time has 
resulted in power saving. 

While it is still possible that some 
restrictions may be necessary later 
in the year, prospects for irrigated 
farm lands are definitely much 
brighter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. T. HANSEN VICE PRESIDENT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Helge 
T. Hansen, manager of the Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, office of Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., has been made a vice 
president of the firm. Mr. Hansen 
who has been with Goffe & Carkener 
for 22 years except for his wartime 
service in the navy, will continue in 
charge of the Hutchinson office. 
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Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 
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tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILL 


La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


















RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 























WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v CD ERE TEI 
WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

Vv J 
POSITION AS MILLER IN ANY SIZE 
mill. Good on repairs. Good references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept most any 
kind of mill work. Address 9338, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER — 
large or small mill—head miller, second 
miller, grinder or bolterman. Lifetime ex- 
perience in wheat, rye, cereals, feeds and 
flour blending. High school and college 
education. Can qualify for any position 
in flour milling. Go anywhere but prefer 
Pacific Coast or Gulf States (or Mexico). 
Single, age 57, references. Address Box 
416, Hotel Cecil, 640 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 14, Cal. 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammernmills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 


plete, m.d, 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

1—Black and Clawson 36’x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-lb. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC’ 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
semnetlisiaiieaiaitesiemeaiiantaneniiniindl Vv ] 
WANTED—NO. 80600E UNION SPECIAL 


Sewing Head. Edgerton Milling Co., Edger- 
ton, Mo. 











STYLE 20100D OR 20100EK UNION SPECIAL 
Portable Bag Closure Unit. Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn. 





“WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—THREE 200-250 BU. WOLF 
Wheat Washers; one 24” Strong-Scott 
Attrition Mill with two 30 H.P. motors; 
one Williams Pulverizer with 75 H.P. mo- 
tor; one Blue Streak Pulverizer with 100 
H.P. motor. E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne 
Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 

















FOR SALE 
Wheaten Meal and Grist Mills with 
Wholesale and Retail Grocery, 30,000 
sq. ft. floor space. Port and Rail facili- 
ties at door. For any kind of Irish 
Property write— 
O’BRIEN, AUCTIONEER 
WEXFORD, EIRE 








WANTED 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
With general and cost accounting 
experience, flour milling or baking 
industry. 
LARSEN PERSONNEL SERVICE 
35 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way. to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th 8St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








April 15, 1948 


We are pleased to announce that 


HARRY C. GAMAGE 


has become associated with us as Manager of our Commodity 
Department in our Kansas City Office, 210 Dwight Building 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1874 
Members of Leading Commodity and Security Exchanges 


Telephones Victor 5293-4-5 


April 20, 1948 


FEBRUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
IS DOWN 13% FROM JANUARY 


Bureau of the Census Reports 21.0 Million Sacks for Feb- 
ruary, Compared With 24.2 Million for January; 
15% Decline From February, 1947 Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, 
estimates that 21 million sacks of 
wheat flour were produced in Feb- 
ruary. That amount is 13% less than 
the 24.2 million sacks produced in 
January and 15% less than the Feb- 
ruary, 1947, output of 24.7 million 
sacks. 

The bureau pointed out that much 
of the 13% drop in production from 
January to February was probably 
due to the fact that many mills op- 
erated three days less in the latter 
month. 

Production was at the rate of 78% 
of capacity in February as compared 
with 80% in January. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 48 million bushels 
as compared with 55.1 million bush- 
els in January. 

Offal production was placed at 402,- 
000 short tons, against 461,000 short 
tons during January. 

During the first eight months of 
the current crop year (July 1-June 
30) wheat flour production amounted 





FEBRUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U. S. 
for February, 1948, with comparisons, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
Feb., Feb., Feb. 
State— 1948 1947 1946 
California i 409 
Colorado 5 455 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


604 


North Dakota ... 253 
Ohio 816 
962 

454 

1,464 

254 

Washington 796 987 
Wisconsin 213 170 
Other states 1,813 2,529 


1,794 
304 





24,714 25,511 
Data through June, 1947, in this series 
represent actual production as reported by 
mills regardless of size; those for subsequent 
months are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. 


to 194.3 million sacks, compared with 
199.3 million sacks for the corresponc- 
ing months of the 1946-47 crop year, 
a decrease of 3%. 

These figures represent the output 
ef approximately 1,100 flour mills, 
426 of which report monthly to the 
Bureau of the Census, the rest an- 
nually. The 1,100 mills are believed 
to account for about 98% of the en- 
tire U.S. wheat flour production. 

Detailed statistics of flour produc- 
tion appear in the following table. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC Allows 3.6% 
Temporary Freight 
Rate Increase 


WASHINGTON — The Intersta‘e 
Commerce Commission this weck 
granted a temporary freight rate in- 
crease of 3.6% to railroads and do- 
mestic water carriers to be in effect 
while ICC considers further the roe- 
quests for a general increase. The 
temporary boost is the third to be au- 
thorized since the carriers asked for 
increases. 

The ICC said the new grant brinus 
to 30% the increase over basic ratvs 
to eastern railroads. Railroads in the 
South and those operating between 
southern regions and Zone 1 of the 
western trunkline territory were giv- 
en raises that bring to 25% the in- 
crease from basic rates. Western car- 
riers were given enough to make a 
20% interim increase, counting pre- 
vious additions. 

The commission said that higher 
rates were required because of the 
freight business which has been lost 
because of work stoppages and sev- 
ere winter conditions. The increases 
may be made effective on 10 days’ 
notice to the public. Railroad officia!s 
planned to meet April 20 to consider 
posting new tariffs immediately. 

The new increase is calculated io 
provide approximately $300 million a 
year additional revenue to the rail- 
roads. t 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


of the U. 8. Department of Commerce: 


--Production—, 
Wheat 
flour 
(1,000 

sacks) 


Wheat 


Offal 
Month (tons) 
1948— 


February 21,002 


Dally Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extr: 
flourt as % of wheat of offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack rat‘ 
sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 





401,958 
460,890 


1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 
1,162 80.0 136.9 


137.3 
137.3 





2-3 


Cc 


January 
1947— 
December 
November 
October 


24,174 





23,475 
23,676 
26,327 
24,787 
25,936 
24,917 


448,184 78.0 
449,691 
506,140 
474,190 
497,920 
472,210 


556,350 
491,480 
545,630 
April .......+.. 56,818 483,550 
May ccccccccese 56,744 24,393 465,000 


Data since June, 1947, estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily °2‘- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were report:d 
by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by t'¢ 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” grou? 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, toil 
of 104,630 sacks. 

TWheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 


FLOUR MILL IN THE EAST 
FOR SALE 


800-sack daily capacity; electric power; concrete grain ele- 
vator, 60,000-bu. capacity; additional grain storage facilities; 
railroad siding; milling in transit privileges. Could be 
converted for feed mixing. Ample ground available for ex- 
pansion. Inspection by appointment. 


aA 
G0 on Go 3 G0 Go 


67,031 


64,575 
57,162 
63,301 


aAaaaA 
oonwc co 


Address 9331, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Nearly all millers want to make top quality 
flour. But sometimes they can’t for lack 
of accessible wheat of proper quality. 
Page has no such worries, for our mill at 
Topeka can tap four major wheat states— 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Nebraska. gg 














CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 








1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Complete Facilities for Serving — 
the Milling Industry 





WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


“HASTINGS” 1G ee cone CABLE CODES 
Montreal Nene 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ° CANADA 


agile Millers of Canadian 
Ba Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The Good Old Days... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Early Canadian Millers Had 
Their Production Problems 


By 
Maude Armstrong 
Crombie 


OME in Canada may be inclined 
an to grumble about the restrictions 
being imposed on certain foods 
needed for aid to Europe, but when 
conditions endured by the early set- 
tlers of this continent are considered, 
we may deem ourselves fortunate in- 
deed to be living in the present age. 
In a history of Upper Canada (On- 
tario) is a description of how flour 
was produced prior to the erection 
by the British government in 1782-83 
of the first flour mill in that part 
of Canada. This history also contains 
considerable data about flour mills 
erected in those early days. 
6s ©8 © 
Apparently provisions were distrib- 
uted to the settlers by the British 
government, and these included grain. 
The grinding of the latter into flour, 
however, was a difficult problem in 
those days. Various modes of doing 
so were adopted, but, in all cases, the 
work was done by hand. Sometimes 
the grain was crushed with an axe 
upon a flat stone, while others pre- 
pared a wooden mortar by cutting 
a block out of the trunk of a tree. 
In this a cavity was burned with a 
hot iron. A pestle or pounder was 
made of hard wood for use in pound- 
ing the grain in this cavity. After a 
time a sweep pole was arranged, and 
a hard weighty substance being at- 
tached to the pole, less strength was 
required to crush the grain. These 
methods were employed for many 
years in townships remote from flour 
mills which were later built by the 
government. 


The First Subsidy 


For a period of three years the 
government continued to supply grain 
and other provisions but at the end 
of that time the settlers were expect- 
ed to be able to raise their own grain 
and this government practice was dis- 
continued. Unfortunately, many of the 
settlers for one reason or another 
failed to raise grain and consequently 
great suffering ensued when other 
foods were also scarce. 

The first flour mill in Upper Can- 
ada was erected at Kingston, Ont., in 
1782-83 by the British government, 
and for three years was the only mill 
in that part of the country. The loca- 
tion was the Cataraqui River, seven 
miles north of the fort, now the en- 
trance of the Rideau Canal. This loca- 
tion was central to the population 
strung along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence and Bay of Quinte. Every- 
thing required for the construction 
of the mill, such as mill stones and 
machinery, was furnished by the gov- 
ernment. Robert Clark, a millwright, 
Was employed to erect the Kingston 
mill. All settlers were allowed to have 
their grain ground without paying 
toll. The original mill building was 
Standing as late as 1836. 


Primitive Transportation 


In these days of modern transporta- 
tion it is difficult to visualize the 
difficulties faced by the settlers of 
that age in conveying grain to the 
mill for grinding. Trackless woods 
COvered the intervening spaces and 
the only mode of carrying anything 





was upon the back or in a canoe or 
raft in summer and upon a hand 
sleigh in winter drawn through deep 
snow. 

The increasing population in that 
part of Canada caused the authori- 
ties to look around for another mill 
site, and Napanee was chosen be- 
cause of its natural falls. The build- 
ing of a mill was started there in 





1785 and again Robert Clark was the 
millwright. It was two years before 
this mill was completed—as records 
show it did not start operating until 
1787. 

Sometime after the erection of the 
Kingston and Napanee mills others 
were built in various parts of the 
province; one at Four Mile Creek; 
one at the Niagara Falls; one at Fort 
Erie; another at the Mohawk village, 
Grand River, and still later one at 
Twelve Mile Creek. The historian 
goes on to say that the first grist mill 
in Dundas was built by Messrs. Coons 
& Shaver in Matilda. It contained but 
one run of stone and had a saw mill 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS Co 
LIMITED 


TORONTO - CANADA 


te Ge ea 
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attached. This mill could grind about 
100 bu. wheat a day, and turned out 
good flour. Soon after, another mill 
was built by John Munroe, also at 
Matilda, which had three runs of 
stone. The machinery was driven by 
the St. Lawrence River. At a still 
later period Van-Alstine’s mill was 
built at the Lake on the Mountain. 


The Mill’s Choice Location 


The Van-Alstine mill which was 
built in 1796 apparently had a loca- 
tion of great beauty on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River. The 
land there was rich and sloping. The 
mountain referred to had a lake upon 







































































WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY °* 
STERLING 


POPULAR 


GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


and Purity Oats 


WIDE 


also Pioneer Feeds 








TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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Write, wire or phone our 
nearest representative or 


contact us direct. 


its summit. The surplus water of this 
lake in primeval days made its escape 
over the cliff, falling into the bay 
below, and forming a beautiful cas- 
cade. Maj. Van Alstine had a taste 
for beauty, but he also had an appre- 
ciation of the needs of the people. He 
proceeded to utilize the falling water. 
A canal was cut down the mountain 
side and at the bottom a mill was 
built, the machinery of which was 
propelled by the descending stream. 


ronemno 


The foregoing items from the rec- 
ords of the province of Ontario give 
readers of today a glimpse into the 
past history of a Canadian region 
which has now several hundred flour 
mills in active operation. Some of the 
mills of Ontario ‘rival in size and 
producing capacity the largest to be 
found anywhere. Many of these do 
an exporting business which has 
helped to make Canadian flour 
famous. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


High Frequency 
Baking Interests 
British Bakers 


LONDON—British bakers attend- 
ing a demonstration of high frequency 
baking recently were impressed with 
the possibilities of the method but 
agreed that many technical problems 
remain to be solved before the system 
becomes commercially applicable. 

They witnessed a demonstration in 
London by L. D. Price, General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., and saw the dough 
placed in a container between two 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
, FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


electrodes connected to a high fre- 
quency generator. The loaf was baked 
in under five minutes. 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


Quality and Shop . Performance 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Main point of criticism was the 
lack of a crust and observers com- 
mented that public demand would re- 
quire the addition of a crust at some 
stage in the process. Mr. Price as- 
sured them that this was possible. 

Since high frequency heating kills 
bacteria, some bakers wondered 
whether the food value of the product 
would be affected. There is no evi- 
dence, it was pointed out, to sustain 
this view though it will be necessary 
to make many tests in order to in- 
sure that nutritional value of bread 
is not impaired. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAMPHLET TELLS WAYS 
OF KEEPING BREAD FRESH 


LONDON—During his recent tour 
of Australia, Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 
suggested that housewives should be 
educated in the methods of keeping 
bread during the hot and humid 
months of the Australian summer. As 
a result 750,000 pamphlets were pro- 
duced under the direction of Eric 
Bond, director of the research insti- 
tute of the New South Wales Bread 
Manufacturers Assn. Distribution was 
carried out by members of the Bread- 
earters Union who took the pam- 
phlets on their rounds. 

E. G. Graham, minister of agricul- 
ture, congratulating the association 
on its enterprise said that he was 
interested in providing facilities for 
improving the quality of the wheat 
produced in the state which would 
ultimately lead to a corresponding 
improvement in the quality of the 
flour supplied to bakers. He com- 
mended the idea of making the con- 
sumers aware of the obligations at- 
tendant upon them and considered 
that proper storage of bread will 
lessen the number of unwarranted 
complaints of bad quality received by 
the trade. 


NNON VALLEY) 
MILLING COMPANY. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. = 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“W hitewater Flour” 
trround Where tue 
dest Wheat is Grows 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS Ov 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Present-Day Distributor’s Problem 
Seen in Compensation Discussion 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


Eastern States Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


NEW YORK—Different price lev- 
els, higher living expenses and great- 
ly increased costs of doing business 
have brought many problems to 
wholesale grocers and flour jobbers, 
according to many industry spokes- 
men in this area. Among them is that 
of salesmen’s compensation. Distrib- 
utors want good salesmen, they know 
that they must be paid fairly, but 
at the same time they realize they 
must keep their own costs of doing 
business at a reasonable minimum. 

As is well known, salesmen are 
usually paid by a straight salary 
basis, straight commission, or a 
combination of both systems. A bonus 
is simply a different arrangement of 
a commission plan. Methods of han- 
dling salesmen’s expenses are so 
varied that this is a separate subject 
in itself. In this comment, we are in- 
terested primarily in methods of com- 
pensation. 

if a flour distributor is seriously 
studying his sales set-up, and all 
should be, one of his first thoughts 
should be to decide just what he de- 
sires most from his sales force at 
ths time. Does he want new ac- 
counts? Does he want greater vol- 
ume from his present ones? Does he 
wont the credit situation watched 
more closely than ever? 

“hese are but a few of the ques- 
tic is which invariably arise in study- 
inc compensation plans: Answers 
cai: be found for them. Of course, 
an over-all commission arrangement 
should provide sufficient incentive for 
salesmen to seek both new accounts 
and greater volume. However, if for 
some reason a distributor is partic- 
warly anxious to widen the number 
of his outlets a special bonus might 
be made for new accounts. A similar 
arrangement might be made for sales 
over the established quota on old 
customers. Some form of special in- 
ducement might also be given to 
salesmen for holding down credit 
losses in their territories. In other 
words, the employer should consider 
first what he wants most from his 
sales force, and then try to build his 
compensation plan around that de- 
Sire, 

It is obvious, of course, that be- 
fore these special arrangements can 
be made the flour distributor must 
know approximately what he can af- 
ford to pay his sales force. Usually 
this is based on a percentage of gross 
volume. It cannot be an exact figure, 
but it must be held within a reason- 
able range. 

The total compensation to sales- 
mon, regardless of what basis of pay- 
ment is used, must be sufficient to 
aiiract the type of employees the 
distributor wants. If a good sales- 
man can’t make a reasonable living 
0” the basis offered him, he will go 
e!sewhere, and the employer will have 
to be satisfied with lower quality 
salesmen. 


A Comparison Possible 


One good way for distributors to 
check this part of their compensa- 
tion set-up is to find out what oth- 
cr business men are paying salesmen 
for similar work. Perhaps competitors 
will be unwilling to reveal this in- 
‘ormation, but at least some compari- 
son can be had by checking with 
other lines of business. 


Once a distributor has decided just 
about what he can afford to pay his 
salesmen -annually, then he is in a 
position to determine what method 
of payment will be the most effec- 
tive for his business. As we said 
earlier, the basic methods are 
straight salary, straight commission, 
a combination of both, and any other 
practices that may occur to the in- 
dividual operator. In other words, by 





approaching the plan in this way a 
definite basis is established which 
eliminates the old hit-or-miss meth- 
ods. 
Another Problem 

The exclusive flour distributor has 
a different problem in establishing 
compensation plans than that of the 
wholesale grocer. The former has just 
one product to sell. The profit range 
is about the same on the various 
brands he handles. In other words, 
there is no profit reason for him to 
want to push one brand over another. 
Consequently his compensation plan 
should be fairly simple, probably 
based on volume, gross or net profit, 


53 


bonus over quotas, or a mild variation 
of these plans. 


On the other hand, a wholesale 
grocer handles hundreds of items, 
some showing a high profit ratio 
and others a low one. He probably 
will want to work out an incentive 
plan that will induce his salesmen 
to put greater effort on the high- 
profit items. This becomes more com- 
plex, but it can be done. 

In any event, all types of flour 
distributors should study carefully 
the methods they are now using to 
pay their salesmen. This is an im- 
portant part of both the sales and 
financial operations of a business. 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Wuore Wueat Frour | eeu: | °. H. BLAKE 


for Export ow eee. | FLOUR 


au ¢ \ y My Representing 
FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD S p Pea. Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. wow | tr . 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








First Small Boy: Did your sister 
begin taking her music lessons yet? 


FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS Second Small Boy: She’s takin’ 


H * somethin‘ on the piano, but I ain’t . 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils rem 7 igo =A “or iy te anal Francis M. Franco 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 or typewritin’. 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes ¢ + * 
An engineer had lost his wallet. 
A few days later he received this let- 
ter: “Sir: I foun yor mony. Remorz 


P I h ' 4 r F A hh J. J. SHEVELOVE is nawing me, so ahm sendin sum of 


BAKERY FLOURS COMMISSION BROKERAGE it bak. When it naws me again, I will 


Flour and Semolina sen sum more.” PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. Representing Highest Class Mills ee? @ NEW YORK 

aeRO re! Srectens : Bevel Soorree 24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. Doctor: You must not give your 
husband strong coffee, It makes him 
too excited. 


. ‘ Wife: But, my goodness, you should os . 
Low Grades and Broenniman Company ab See Gee ts an en EO Tanner - Evans = Siney 
INCORPORATED) Corporation 


Millfeed an Ween Cana FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. FLOUR 7» 2 Domestic and Export 


Minneapolis, Minn. 458 Produce Exchange 



































NEW YORK The train for Washington had just 
pulled out of Norfolk and the pas- 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
sengers had settled themselves for 
THE NEW CENTURY co the journey when a tall and dignified 
a RP man presented himself in the club THEO. STIVERS 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, I. BREY & SHARPLESS car and, addressing the passengers Broker 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed F LO U R there, asked: “Is theah a gen’leman FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


Sedteeed from Albemarle county present?” 1527 Candler Bldg. 


’ The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. One man stood up and stated that 
— ee Se he was a native of that county. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


“Fine!” beamed the first man. “I 
wondah if I might borrow youah 


Ww ’ ry °” 
“payers of FEEDS of all kinds H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. See Se 6 eee WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
FLOUR ¢¢¢ 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. Predset Baeheace An inspector boarding a bus was FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange New York City surprised to see the conductor sitting 31st and Chestnut Streets 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN J. F. Reilly, Mar. at ease smoking while a passenger PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
was collecting fares. 
“What does this mean?” he de- 
manded. “You sitting there and a 
i Johnson-Herbert & Co. a do Any geld N passenger doing your work!” —F LO U R 
ent an Ss’ utor “ ’ ‘ ” s . 

; ” : i femage s ms a eee Fn Aca Broker and Merchandiser 
FLOUR Fine Quality Flour | ie eee eee eee ig | DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO ae — fare, so I’m making him work his a . ee 
peiiinmnane passage.” New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. “Why is Crabtree taking an extend- 
KNIGHTON 




































































ed leave of absence? Something 
LARSEN CO. Import and Export Statistics wrong with his health.” 


a FLOUR since 1919 “Yes, he starved himself sick, sav- FOR FLOUR 
Grades O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 ing for an extended leave.” NEW YORK BOSTON 
* 410-420 N. Westera Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Havana, Cuba ¢$¢¢ PHILADELPHIA 











When the agent for a life insurance 
id Mrs. Stone the amount 
NORTHWEST MILLS of tains her husband had carried, 
Combe eLES, AGENCY sien RR he asked her to take out a policy on COHEN E. W ILLIAMS & SONS 
‘ os Swe Oe her own life. 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- : saa 9 : “ 
amma a etd thie dis tes 10 Ge i, I believe I will,” she said. “My FLOUR BROKERS 


- husband had such good luck with 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Kansas City 6, Mo. his.” S PHONE L. DL 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


$e ¢ 
Stunning Secretary: “May I help 


PEEK BRO S. S. R. STRISIK Co. you? I’m Mr. Smith’s secretary.” PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 


Mrs. Smith: “Oh, were you?” 


Flour Brokers Flour Mill Agents 2°29 FLOUR BROKER 


According to mountain country 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS Produce Exchange NEW YORE custom, everyone gathered to speak 
the highest tribute they could when 
the old feudist was laid away. 
: Finally, it came the turn of one 
B d Sell : ; , . 
“a JOHN M. FLYNN CO. of the departed’s grizzled antagonists CaLvin Hosmer, STOLTE Co. 
Cash Grain Brokers to voice his piece. 


W A N 13 AD S Kansas City Board of Trade Removing his battered hat and Millers Agents 


St. Joseph Board of Trade : : . aide « , 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. hesitating a little, he said: “Now, I 157 FEDERAL STREET 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Kansas City, Mo. tell you — Dave weren't allus as BOSTON, MASS. 
cussed ornery as he was sometimes.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘'Dorrzacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabie Address. ““Ooventry.” London 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 
Botolph House 

10 Eastcheap 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C.1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. . 
Cable Address: “Glenenten,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘MAaRvEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘“DirLoma,"' Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL. ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


ITH 
BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


A 
155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Puruip,"’ Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code $ 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address. ““Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCB 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
@ Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES”’ 


ROTTERDAM. 


(HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 





JAS & VAN 


WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 


Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 


BOLLE & SC 


HILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “‘Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
ol Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
° . . . 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “ Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
$4 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport” 


Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 


ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


Rene Crespo B. 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April 20, 1948 








e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS » 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd.... 
Alva Public Terminal Elevator Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Div. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid Co. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc..... 
American Flours, Inc. 

American Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 

Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, 

Baker-Perkins, Inc. 

Bang, Flemming 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .... 

Black Bros. Flour Mills .. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 

Bowman Dairy Co. 

Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Bradley & Baker 

Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Brownold, M. 8., Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 

Bryo Company, The 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 

Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
--Bunge Corp. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co, 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. . 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R.R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., Inc..... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Comm, ‘‘Cereales”’ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co, 

Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crespo B., Rene 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associ- 
ation, Inc, 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. teens 

De Lisser, Andrew 

Despatch Oven Co 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. . cece ° : 

Detroit Diesel Engine Division 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. . 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd 

Doughnut Corporation of 

Dow Chemical Co. , 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.. 

Dunwoody Institute 

Durkee Famous Foods 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 

inns Milling Co. ‘ 

Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. ... 

Equipment Engineering Co. 

Essmueller Co. ... 

Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. .... 

Feast, C. E., & Co. 

Federal Mill, Inc. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. 

Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Mills, Inc. ...... 

Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America, Inc, 

Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels ..... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lta.. 

Franco, Francis M. .......-. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills .. 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 

General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. e 

Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. 

Great Bend Milling Co. ... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Hamm, J. M. & GC. My .cccoces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co.. 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd....... 
Harris, Upham & Oo. ...cccccccccees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. ....cccccccccccces 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ..... 

Henkel Flour Mills ...... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland-America Line .... 
Holland Engraving Co. ... 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Lta.. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Howes, 8., Co., Inc, ... 

Howie, The J. K., Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co, . 


Igleheart Bros., 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co, 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 

Jas & Van Walbeek ... 

Jennison, W. J., Co. ... 

Jewell, L. R., & Son... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc..... 
Junction City Milling Co. 
Justesen, Brodr 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. ... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King, M. D., Milling Co. 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta.. 


Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ....+-e++++ 

Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Councl] ..ccccedccsccssceseccers 

Lathrop Grain Corporation ‘ 

Lever Bros. Co, ....+++ 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 

Loken & CO. .uscececccccescees 

Long, W. B., CO. wcccccccecveces 

Longhorn Engineering GO cscaes 

Loudonville Milling Co., The .... 

Luchsinger,. Meurs & Co. .....+++--. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. .... 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 

McVeigh & Co. ..rcccersecccvcesecs 
Maney Milling Co. .... .a% 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., “Lta.. 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. ... 

Marsh & McLennan, Ine. ..... Gee 
N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,’” Amsterdam ........ 
Mennel Milling Co. ° nee 
Merck & Co., Inc. .... eecccccce 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Meyer & Brown, The, Corp. oon 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .....-eeeeeeees 
Midland Flour Milling Co. .....eseeeee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc....... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ..... 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau eee 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mill Co. 

Mitchell, E. P., Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. ... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 

Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 

Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Morten Milling Co. ...... 

Moundridge Milling Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 


N 


National Alfalfa mnetietveared & 
Milling Co. eovecee 
National Almond Products. Co. esccees 

National Cotton Council of America ... 

National Yeast Corp. .......esseee 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. ..... 

Seeds TORMORE: BAG, voc svistrvccccescess 

New Century Co. ........ 

New Era Milling Co. ..... eccccece 

Newton Milling & Elevator “Co. eccccce 

Noblesville Milling Co. .......ececeeeees 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. ... cosccccscecce 

North Dakota Mill & ‘Blevator eeecscce 

Northern Publishing Co. .. 

Norton, Willis, Co. .... 

Norvell-Williams, Inc. ccecceccce 

Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 

N. W. Mills Sales Agency ........+6+s 


O 


O'Dowd, Barney J. ..... 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Lta. 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Builders Iron Foundry) 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company ..........6+. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros. .......... 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. ..... 
POOH BOS. cccccccccccccssccccccccecce 
Penn, William, Flour Co. ..... 
POURTGGR OVER GO. ceccccececcssccecses 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .....ccccecess 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. .... 
Pillman & Phillips ......... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ...... seeee 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., "Columbia 
Chemical Division ........... 
Pratt, R. Cc. .. e 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ... 
Procter & Gamble 


see eee eens 
ee eeeeee 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. 

Red River Milling Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Research Products Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

St. Regis Sales Corporation 

BaNOMY MES ciccscccccccsscisvsevece 

Schneider Bakery Service ............. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., 

Seedburo Equipment Co. . 

Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. ..... 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

Skandinavisk Mel Import . 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & ‘Grain, Lta. 

Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 

Sprake & Co. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Sprout-Waldron & Co. ... 

Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller 
Milling Co.) ° 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Stivers, Theo. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Strasburger & Siegel 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Swift & Co. ... 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tension Envelope Corp. ... 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 

Transit Grain Co. . 

Tri-State Milling Co. ... 

Twin City Machine Co. . 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Machinery Co. .. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harringtor Co. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 
Victor Chemical Works . 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 
Voigt Milling Co. .. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 


Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Co. 

Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., 


Zanes, W. R., & Co. 
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hat’s in a name? 


Well, a name can mean a lot of things, and it can 
mean different things to different people. For instance, here’s 
what the name “N-A Flour Service Division” means to the 
milling industry. 

LABORATORY FACILITIES designed and staffed 
exclusively to handle flour treatment work and always at the 
call of your technicians or consultants. 

FIELD SPECIALISTS with over 25 years of flour 
treatment experience available to work out practical answers to 
treatment problems right in your own mill. 

TIME-TESTED PRODUCTS for maturing, enriching 
and bleaching which have been standards in the milling industry 
for over a quarter of a century. 

This is a “name” team that’s ready to go to 
work in your mill today. Why not give them a call? 


« 
The mie 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX i 
esr - for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


~ for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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American babies 
mean business! 


IT’S A BLESSED EVENT abroad when a baby’s 
born in your town... for American babies mean 
business ... good business... for people of 40 
countries. Take that tyke down the street. Nickel 

from Canada helps pin up his pants. Rubber from 
the East Indies caps his nursing bottle. Kapok from 

Batavia cushions his crib. 


He’s a living example of what world trade means to 
every American. Our needs make possible more 
jobs both abroad and at home .. . for world trade is 
a two-way street. When we import something, we 
pay with American dollars. Other nations then have 
dollars to buy U. S.-made products they need. And 
that spells greater demand for our goods, more jobs, 
more prosperity for us all. 


Part of every dollar you get comes from world 
trade. And it’s an important part, because it pro- 
motes not only prosperity but world recovery and 
world peace. 





